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ARTICLE I. 
THE FAITH OF OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR REGENERA- 
TION IN CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
By J. D. SEveRiINGHAUs, D, D. 


Continuing the discussion provoked by the MINISTERIAL 
Acts which were submitted to the General Synod at Mansfield, 
I propose simply to vindicate the Lutheran Theology involved, 
and leave the casus belli to the committee having that matter 
in charge. It was the reference to tnfant-faith and the efficacy 
of infant-baptism in the provisional forms there reported, which 
caused the clash of arms and the final postponement of their 
adoption. Subsequent publications have intensified the interest, 
and the next General Synod will need all the light attainable 
properly to dispose of the question on which there appears to be 
very serious differences among us. 

The writer took part in the discussion referred to. He said: 
“On the necessity of baptism for old and young we are all 
agreed, but not on the words which should be used in adminis- 
tering the same. It seems to be objectionable to some to ad- 
dress the infant as though it had faith and could transact its 
part of the sacred covenant through sponsors. Moreover the 
‘forms’ allude to what is technically known as ‘Baptismal Re- 
generation,’ and the controversy developed the fact that we are 
not agreed on the most fundamental tenets of Christian truth. 

“The discussion itse!f should be welcomed. It is not neces- 
sary to carry about with us pent up scruples for fear of provek- 
ing a controversy. Differences are often the result of misunder- 
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standings. We might have more unity of views if we but de- 
bated more in love. If anywhere, here is the point where the 
in essentia unitas has its place, for the doctrine stated, Mark 
16:16, by our Saviour himself, is fundamental to Christian 
teaching. The form of words: ‘Dost thou believe in God,’ etc., 
and ‘Wilt thou be baptized’? is indeed objectionable, when ad- 
dressed to an infant, although venerable by long usage and 
again admitted into the most recent liturgy adopted for the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. I have no desire to urge the 
adoption of it against the taste of the majority, but whether the 
child can believe, in the sense in which the expression is here 
used, and can become regenerated through holy baptism, that is 
quite another question and dare not be decided in the negative 
without the most thorough investigation. 

“Infant faith is essential to infant salvation. There is no life 
in the soul that can live except it be generated there by the 
Holy Ghost. When and where does this process begin? Can 
that be called baptism which is not received subjectively and 
appropriated to the extent of the capacity for blessings? How- 
ever American we may be in our views, and independent as to 
the means of grace, we cannot dispose of divine truth at will, 
and the doctrine that the children of Christian parents presented 
for baptism in obedience to the Saviour’s command can delieve 
and receive the full benefit of the initiatory sacrament of the 
Church, are hence regenerated in baptism, is fundamentally in- 
terwoven with the Evangelical system, and therefore also scrip- 
turally Lutheran.” 

INFANT FAITH. 

Saying this much at the outset, I go no farther than the com- 
mittee has gone in presenting “forms” that contain such teach- 
ings. These men, able and true as they are, have given us 
what they found to be the doctrine of the Church we represent. 
Did they find that there is a sense in which the children of 
Christian parents can be said to believe what is essential to bap- 
tism and can be regenerated thereby unto eternal life, then such 
teaching must be contained in our Lutheran theology and ought 
to be acceptable to us all. 
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What say our theologians, the recognized teachers of the 
Church, to this? Let us hear first from Luther: In his Large 
Catechism Luther has an excursus appended to his explanation 
of Part IV, in which he speaks of the baptism of children at 
length, and says, among other things: “For, as said, even if 
children did not believe, which, however, has been shown as not 
the case,” etc. Further: “We bring the child in the opinion 
and hope that it believes, and pray that God may grant him 
faith.” 

In a sermon for the 3d Sunday after Epiphany, he says: 
“Where we can give no better answer to this question and prove 
that young children believe and have a faith of their own, there 
I would advise and give my judgment that we cease imme- 
diately, the sooner the better, and baptize not another child, 
lest we mock and blaspheme the blessed majesty of God with 
such nonsense and tricks, that have no meaning.” 

Again he says: “So we also say here that children are not 
baptized in the faith of their sponsors or the Church; but the 
faith of the sponsors and of the Church prays for and secures 
them their own faith, in which they are baptized and believe for 
themselves. For this we have plain teaching of the Word of 
God in Matth. 19:13 ff; Mark 10:13ff; Luke 18:15 ff. This 
is written of natural children, and it is not right to twist God's 
word as if he had meant spiritual children who are small be- 
cause of their humility. They certainly were little children 
bodily which Luke calls infants, and Christ’s blessing is applied 
to them and he speaks of them that their's is the kingdom of 
heaven. What shall we say to this? Shall we say, they were 
without a faith of their own, then the foregoing passage must 
be false, which say: Whoever believeth not, shall be damned. In 
that case Christ would lie or dissemble, when he says, the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs and does not speak in earnest about 
the real kingdom of heaven.” 

Melanchthon says in his Apology: “Now the promises do 
not apply to these (children), if they be out of the Church of 
Christ; for the kingdom of Christ is only where the Word of 
God and the Sacraments are. Wherefore it is altogether a 
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Christian and necessary duty to baptize children in order that 
they may become participants of the gospel promise of salva- 
tion, and of grace as Christ commands. * * * Hence it 
certainly follows that we may and ought to baptize infants, for 
in and with baptism free grace and the treasure of the gospel is 
offered to them.” 

Whilst the Calvinists (of Reformation times) thought that 
regeneration takes place not in and with baptism, but follows in 
maturer years, the Visitation Articles condemn this view as 
heretical, and Aegidius Hunnius (1550-1603) says: “Baptism 
is not a sign of regeneration that is to take place sometime after 
baptism had been administered to him. For as baptism causes 
regeneration it cannot be said to signify the same.” “wy 

Gerhard, one of the greatest of our theologians says: “We 
are not solicitous about the mode of faith, but we simply ac- 
quiesce in the fact that infants really believe.” 

Chemniz, equally authoritative for Lutheran theology, says: 
“When we say that infants believe or have faith, it must not be 
imagined that infants understand or perceive the movements of 
faith ; but the error of those is rejected who imagine that bap- 
tized infants please God and are saved, without any action within 
them of the Holy Spirit, while Christ clearly says: Except 
aman be born, etc. * * * This action of the Holy Spirit 
in infants we call faith and say that infants believe. For the 
means or instrument whereby the kingdom of God, offered in 
the Word and Sacrament, is received, Scripture calls faith, and 
says that believers receive the kingdom.” 

Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, used as a text-book in most of our Theological Sem- 
inaries, furnishes under the heads Faitu oF INFANTS (p 427) and 
Can Inrants BELIEVE? (p 553) quotations from the acknowl- 
edged sources of Lutheran theology, sufficient to convince any 
theologian that the doctrine of zfant-faith is not something to 
be hooted at as antiquated and to be relegated to the things in- 
herited from the dark ages, but one for us to study and grapple 
with until we can cheerfully accept it as a precious boon of our 
most holy religion. Dr. Krauth, the clear-headed Theologian 
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of modern times, quotes in a lengthy article on Baptism, found 
pp. 311-368 of the Review 1866, Gerhard as follows: “Baptism 
is the washing of water in the word, in which washing the whole 
adorable Trinity purifieth from sin him who is baptized, not dy 
the work wrought (ex opere operato) but by the effectual work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost coming upon him, and by his own 
faith.” “Such (Krauth continues) is the tenor of all the defini- 
tions our Church gives of Baptism, from the simple elementary 
statement of the Catechism up to the elaborate definitions of the 
great doctrinal system.” 

But taking for granted now that our older theologians have 
indeed been a unit on this subject, I open such books as are 
within my reach in search for more modern authorities. 

The very excellent explanation of the catechism by Supt. 
Luehrs, of Dannenberg, says in Part IV.: “Children also have 
faith; only it is not developed and conscious faith, nevertheless 
a certain receptivity for divine grace. They do not know that 
they live. They know not that they believe, and yet they do 
believe.” 

Another work on the catechism, by Pastor E. Braun, of Lohne, 
asks (p. 60): “Are little children also able to believe?” and 
answers: “Yes, for Christ points to them as examples for adults. 
Without faith it is impossible to please God. “How is it that 
children believe most?” “Because they resist least.” 

An editorial writer in “Germinde—Bote,” discussing this sub- 
ject, concludes: “We believe we have shown with sufficient 
clearness from the word of God that the question: Can children 
believe ? is to be answered with a confident yes. Our dear 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which in all doctrinal articles 
places herself solely on the word of God, has ever taken a 
scriptural position towards this question. On this particular 
point she has clung to the word: ‘Zhe Spirit bloweth where he 
listeth, She is not moved to-day from her position, even if there 
be a few theologians who reject infant faith, in spite of their call- 
ing themselves Lutherans. Our fathers, from Luther down, 
have defended child-faith with all energy, not by subtle dialectics, 
but by the Holy Scriptures. These weapons have not yet be- 
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come dull. With them we fight. Whoever seeks to obliterate 
the doctrine of infant-faith, he attacks infant-baptism in its very 
foundations, he also attacks the doctrine of free grace in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Similar expressions have been met with in our church-papers 
since the meeting of the General Synod. Whilst a local paper 
referred to my assertion that there is such a thing as child-faith 
and ridiculed it, one of our German church papers said in refer- 
ence to the same: “God bless him for the testimony to so pre- 
cious a faith.” The chairman of the committee stated, in an- 
swer to the question: “Can little children believe?” “I do not 
know. My mind is not clear on that point. Our committee 
simply furnished, in an English dress, what is found in the Ger- 
man liturgies touching baptism.” Rev. L. Groh, one of the 
delegates present, has since written a short article on infant faith 
in one of our church-papers. Among other things he says: “I 
freely assert that infants have faith. The Holy Ghost grants 
them grace in connection with the sacrament. This operation 
of the Spirit we call faith. Infants do not understand, nor are 
they conscious. As they have sin, without being able to com- 
mit it, so they have faith by grace, though they cannot exer- 
cise it. 

“Even non-Lutheran theologians, as Calvin, Ursinus, Voetius, 
Peter Martyr and others speak about infant faith. They indeed 
call it a ‘seed of faith,’ ‘inclinatory faith,’ a root, faculty and seed 
of faith—related to faith as the bulb to the flower.” 

The writer of this article says in his book, “Das Seligwerden” 
(p. 32): “To the question: ‘Does the child believe?’ ‘Can it 
believe?’ We answer: “Yes. It believes and can believe as 
much as can be required of the child.” 

That it would be easy to furnish statements to this effect 
without limit from our German literature will be readily admit- 
ted. Indeed all discussions on the subject of baptism agree 
that there is some process going on in the child of Christian 
parents which gradually develops into a union with Christ. To 
argue that infant-faith is conceded as a reality, as a basis for bap- 
tism, as fruit of the Spirit, in connection with the faith of the 
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parents seeking baptism for their child, obediently presenting 
themselves with their offspring at the sacramental font, I say, to 
argue this point must seem like a waste of ink to anyone at all 
conversant with German Theology. There are, indeed, many 
counter statements also, especially in the writing of ante- Ref- 
ormation times, and again in the modern syncretism where 
there is an anxiety to reconcile things mysterious to a rational- 
istic trend of thought. 

Augustine taught that the child was baptized on the faith of 
its sponsors, and this view was shared by Luther in his earlier 
developments, but later on he realized that such vicarious faith 
had no warrant in Scripture. In his maturer years he held, and 
so does Lutheran Theology with him, that infant baptism would 
be meaningless, if we could not believe that there was a recep- 
tivity on the part of the child upon which the Holy Spirit can 
work. True, he would say again and again we dbaptise the child 
because Christ has commanded us to do so, and because the child 
needs salvation. This is correct, but there is more to it. Sup- 
pose we go.and baptize all the children we can get hold of, 
with the thought that Christ wants us to do so, thus making 
them candidates for glory. Would that agree with the spirit of 
the command fo make disciples of all nations baptizing them in 
the name, etc? Certainly not. Where there is no faith bap- 
tism becomes a mere formality. If infants cannot believe it 
would be a mockery to baptize them, except so far as that 
places the parents under a solemn vow to bring them up in the 
fear of God. 

Dr. Valentine has cited many statements from the early 
fathers of the Church down to modern theologians which seem 
to contend for the very contrary to all this. It must, however, 
be remembered that medizval theology counts for very little on 
matters pertaining to the sacraments. The earlier writers did not 
know what to do with infant-baptism, and the Romish Church 
naturally drifted into a mechanical view of its operation. The 
Zwinglians were hampered by their predestinarian trend and 
the Augustinian notion of a vicarious faith. To them infant- 
baptism is simply a matter of fatality. What the modern theol- 
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ogians have to say upon this subject is mainly an effort to ex- 
plain the apparent difficulties, and so far as they grapple with 
the spirit of Evangelical truth they are worthy of a hearing. 

I turn to Knapp’s “Christian Theology,” (p. 142, German edi- 
tion) and translate: “But in the general assertion that God, so 
far as they (the infants) have receptivity for it and so soon as 
they have it, works in them what is good and for their salva- 
tion, there is nothing unreasonable, but it is entirely rational and 
scriptural; it is also certain that we cannot discern and measure 
the time and manner of this receptivity. So soon as their intel- 
lectual power begins to develop at all, they are capable of re- 
ceiving the inner and ethical effects of baptism or of God in bap- 
tism and through baptism as they are known to us.” 

How else could we understand Christ when he says: “But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me,” 
etc., Matth. 18:6? It is not possible to maintain that Christ 
means anyone else than /ittle children. So we read of John being 
filled with the Holy Ghost from his mothers’s womb (Luk. 
1:15) Again: “Verily I say unto, except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” (Matt.18:3). This is indeed spoken to adults, 
but it would have no meaning whatever if children were not 
capable of believing so as to be well-pleasing in the sight of 
God. Mark 10:14 we read: “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Why should our Saviour have wanted to bless those 
children? Evidently because they were the children of believ- 
ing parents and their parent’s faith was also their faith. It 
would be doing violence to an intelligent exegesis, not to our 
translation only, but also to the original, if any one should at- 
tempt, as indeed it has been done to twist this invitation of the 
Saviour so as if he meant child-like believers when he spoke thus 
of little children. 

To show, however, that Lutheran Theology is fundamentally 
Scriptural, and can be applied to practical questions in its har- 
monious ‘totality, | quote a paragraph from Dr. Valentine’s Re- 
VIEW article on Infant-laith with my full endorsement and, | 
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reason to believe, that that part of his article will prove gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

“Infants, though unconscious of anything done to them, are 
not baptized in disregard of the principle of faith, and of the grace 
that 1s given to faith under the plan of God’s convenant favor 
and order. If the rule is correct, as we believe; ‘not the sac- 
rament, but the faith of the sacrament justifies,’ it is met in the 
fact that the parents’ faith is, by the covenant plan and order, 
the faith of the family organism. The family life is held as a 
unit, till childhood emerges into distinct personal self-direction ; 
and the fazth also of that unity of life acts for it and is required 
to act for it, over that period. The parental faith brings the 
child to baptism, and represents it there—not as a fiction, but 
in reality. With respect to the child’s physical, mental and 
moral welfare and training, the parental life is in full charge, 
under solemn responsibility. With respect to its spiritual life 
and development the same law holds. This life and develop- 
ment God submits to the formation and guidance of the faith 
that dwells_in the parental life. The matrix of the parental life 
and faith holds the whole infant life and development till the age 
of independent, self-determining personality is reached. The in- 
fant is not out of the comprehension of the parental life or the 
parental faith. And when this faith brings the child to baptism, 
it is not baptized without the very faith which has been, in the 
Church's very charter, divinely empowered and charged to act 
for it, and through which covenanted grace reaches it. The 
child is not indeed a true child of God, simply by its carnal 
birth, but passes into this position or relation by virtue of the 
force of the healed covenant and the scope over which the par- 
ental faith is required and empowered to act for it. It thus be- 
comes ‘an heir according to the promise’—the promise which 
says: ‘To you and your children’.” 

This paragraph explicitly admits all that needs to be con- 
tended for. There is an objective and a subjective faith, a faith 
that is believed and a faith that believes. 7Zrust, yielding, con- 
fidence, are words sometimes used as equivalents for faith. A 
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child’s faith necessarily differs from that of an adult, but all be- 
lieving must presuppose an inner, a spiritual motion, and the 
faith that saves either an infant or an adult cannot be created 
by any mechanical procedure, but must be wrought by the Holy 
Spirit in the way God has provided for salvation. 

We say nothing and need to say nothing here about children 
of non-believing parents, either in so-called Christian or heathen 
lands. Our heading does not call for any discussion in that 
direction, nor does the Bible treat such otherwise than as those 
that are without, as “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenant of promise, having no hope, 
and being without God in the World,” (Ep. 2 : 12). 

} set out to show, 1. that Lutheran liturgies, having forms 
for the administration of baptism that speak of children as 
having faith, as believing ete., are well rooted in Lutheran the- 
ology. 

2. That such references are as Scriptural as they are Luth- 
eran and need only to be understood properly to become entirely 
acceptable. 

3. That however objectionable such expressions may be in 
a baptismal formula, they are found in our church literature so 
generally that it is. best to accept them without an ado, and 
‘learn to appreciate them as barriers against the Romanizing 
trend in theology, upon the one hand, and Socinian upon the 
other hand. 

But right here we are confronted by what is technically known 
as 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Is there such a doctrine as this, and, if so, should it be coun- 
tenanced at all by us? That it was repeatedly mentioned in 
the discussion of the General Synod, all who were present will 
remember, and that the Ministerial Forms were rejected chiefly 
on account of the expressions therein which seemed to teach 
such a doctrine, is equally well known. Moreover, there has 
been a brochure published by Dr. Firey since then under the 
title: “Baptismal Regeneration not taught by the Lutheran 
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Church,” a treatise advertised and recommended by some of our 
Church papers. On page eight of this booklet, I find: “Does 
the Lutheran Church teach Baptismal Regeneration? She 
certainly teaches that which she designates Baptismal Regenera- 
tion.” 

“What does the Lutheran Church teach about Baptism ?” 
Answer: “Baptism is not simply water, but it is the water com- 
prehended in God’s command, and connected with God’s word,”’ 
(Matth. 28 : 19; Mark 16:17; Gal. 3:27). “Baptism is 
called a gracious water of life (and a washing of regeneration) 
because therein the Holy Ghost bestows the power of a new 
life on the believer.” 

And in answer to the question: “How can water produce 
such great effects?” The catechism says: “It is not the water, 
indeed, that produced these effects, but the Word of God which 
accompanies and is connected with the water and our faith 
which relies on the Word of God connected with the water. 
For without the Word of God the water is simply water, and 
no baptism; but with the Word of God it is a baptism, that is, 
a gracious water of life, and a washing of regeneration in the 
Holy Ghost; as St. Paul says, Titus 3 : 5-7.” 

In his Large Catechism Luther says: “In the third place 
without faith, baptism benefits us nothing, although in itself it 
is a divine, superabundant treasure. Upon these few words: 
He that believeth, therefore depends so much.” 

The Augsburg Confession (Art. IX) teaches that baptism is 
necessary for salvation, that thereby the grace of God is offered 
and that children should be baptized who through baptism being 
offered to God are received into his grace. 

For such teaching we have abundant Scripture, as, for in- 
stance: “Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God” (John 3:5). “Ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” (Tit. 3:5). “For ye 
are all the sons of God by faith in Jesus Christ, for as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.,” 
(Gal. 3 : 26.) 
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Why should anyone oppose a doctrine so plainly taught by 
our Church and so well fortified by Scripture! The reason for 
such opposition and the difficulty with the opponents lies evi- 
dently in their conception of the term “Baptismal Regeneration.” 
They understand thereby some “opus operatum” performance, 
as indeed Dr. Schaff charged: “The Lutheran creed retains 
substantially the Catholic view of Baptismal Regeneration,” 
(Creed of Christendom). But the learned Presbyterian states 
what is not true, as he has done in some other matters of Luth- 
eran theology. “Baptismal Regeneration” is really a misnomer. 
We do not accept it at all, when used to cover the Romish view 
that you can make a Christian out of a person who does not be- 
lieve. We say over and over again, it is not the water that 
does it, nor the act of baptism, but it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In German we do not have the same difficulty. Their is no 
equivalent for “Baptismal Regeneration.” We do speak of 
Weidergeburt in der Taufe, durch die Taufe, but we generally 
correct ourselves and say: Die Taufe ist das Bad der Weiderge- 
burt, and that is most certainly correct. Regeneration embraces 
the subjective appropriation of what is objectively offered in the 
sacrament of baptism; conversion is the narrower conception 
of a conscious acceptance of the grace of God, as it is possible 
only in maturer life. ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be turned (or 
converted—Jer. 31: 18). Therefore turn yourselves and live 
ye.” (Ez. 18 : 32) God turns us to himself in baptism (Re- 
generation), and then calls upon us to turn to him and live, 
(Conversion.) 

It would not be correct to say that baptism “initiates” the 
work of grace in the heart of either children or adults, although 
expressions like the following of Gerhard seem to teach that, 
namely: “Baptism is the first gateway of grace, the sacrament 
of initiation; by baptism we are regenerated. As in nature, 
so in grace, we are first born, and then fed (by the Lord’s 
Supper); first generated and then we increase.” There are sim- 
ilar statements which, however, must be taken in connection 
with the whole presentation of this doctrine. Dr. Stuckenberg, 
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who arrayed himself against the proposed forms in the General 
Synod’s discussion, said, he had made this subject a careful 
study in the libraries of Europe and had found that the theolo- 
gians claim for baptism an implanting of something in the soul 
of the child which was not there before, and this he must reject 
as an unscriptural doctrine. He was right in this, and yet he 
said too much. There are undoubtedly expressions used, such 
as they say of Alexander Campbell, that he taught: “You may 
put a man into the water a sinner, and he will come out a saint.” 
Even this generally ridiculed saying would bear a construction 
which could be defended. So also those many statements on 
baptism found in our theological books which need a collation 
according to the axalogia theologia, in order to do their authors 
justice in some cases. In a Lutheran sermon book before me I 
find: “In the case of adults the sermon ignites (siindet an) the 
faith at first and the added baptism strengthens and increases 
the faith; in the case of infants the Holy Ghost kindles such 
faith through baptism.” Kindles (auziinden) may here be un- 
derstood in the sense of guickening, fanning into life, maturing, 
sealing, as though the child-faith was there in embryonic condi- 
tion, somewhat like the explanation given above presents it, and 
in baptism the Holy Spirit is given, or rather begins his work 
upon that subject of grace. 

In his Holman Lecture on Baptism Dr. F. W. Conrad says: 
“In these passages a certain relation is declared to exist be- 
tween baptism and the birth and renewal of the Spirit, sanctifi- 
cation and salvation. What the precise nature of the relation is, is 


not expressly stated. According to the Romish view of the 


sacraments, the relation is that of cause and effect, and the opera- 
tion magical; according to the Zwinglian, the relation is that 


of a symbol and thing symbolized, and the operation merely ex- | 


hibitive; according to the Lutheran, the relation is that of a 


means to an end, and the operation sacramental. The confes- 


sors adopted the sacramental interpretation, according to which 
baptism becomes the medium of communicating the Holy Spirit 
to both children and adults, through which and the Word, as 
means of grace, he works faith, effects the new birth and re- 
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newal, sanctification and salvation. And this interpretation is 
exegetical of the baptismal formula according to which, to be 
baptized INTO the name of the Triune God, is to be baptized into 
communion with the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

In that same lecture we read(p 280): “Luther used the word 
faith as applied to children in a technical sense. In the Witten- 
berg Concordia he describes it as follows: ‘It must not be 
thought that the children have understood (the Word), but there 
are the movements and inclinations to believe the Lord Christ 
and to love God, in some measure similar to the movements of 
those who otherwise have faith and love; and it is in this way 
that we desire to be understood when we say that the children 
have personal faith.’” 

As we are discussing the double charge against Forms in 
question of INFANT-FAITH and BAPTISMAL REGENERATION it will 
be in place here to direct attention to Schmid’s “Doctrinal 
Theology (pp. 540-41): “This cannot be expected of infants; 
but it does not follow that they are for that reason to be de- 
prived of baptism, for they need grace as well as adults, and are 
invited to it by God. It is, therefore, God’s will that they be 
baptized, and baptism serves also to create in them this faith.” 
and in the footnote (p. 552) Baier says: ‘As the whole Church 
is cleansed by the washing of water through the Word (Ep. 
5 : 26), this properly refers to infants also, for they too, though 
unclean by nature, are nevertheless to be engrafted into the 
Church.” 

Dr. F. W. Conrad contends at length for “baptismal grace” 
and says, on page 297: “But the doctrine of baptismal grace 
was neither originated, nor first discovered, by Luther and the 
Reformers. It was found in the Scriptures by the primitive 
Church and practically illustrated in her organization and devel- 
opment. It was devolved in the oecumenical creeds and taught 
by the fathers” —“Augustine further says: ‘In baptized infants the 
Holy Spirit dwelleth, though they know it not. So know they not 
their own mind—they know not their own reason, which lies 
dormant, as a feeble glimmer, which is to be aroused with the 
advance of years.’” 
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As was shown above the opponents of what has become 
known as “baptismal regeneration,” and the defenders of the 
doctrine for which that term really stands in Lutheran theology, 
are not so far apart as it would seem on first sight. The theo- 
logians of the General Synod admit and explicitly teach that 
there is “baptismal grace,” that baptism is a sacrament and that 
the “washing of regeneration,” of which St. Paul speaks, must 
have a meaning of deep significance. Further than that we 
need not go. Even Dr. Krauth, a fair representative of Confes- 
sional Lutheranism, says under the head of “Baptismal Regen- 
eration” in the above quoted Review article: “The charge 
against our Church of teaching ‘Baptismal Regeneration,’ as 
those who make the charge define it, is, as we have seen, utterly 
ungrounded. It is not true in its general statement—nor in its 
detail; it is utterly without warrant in the whole, or in a single 
particular.” 

RESUME. 

1. The discussion on baptism—As form of administration, 
subjects, benefits and expressed or implied teachings, as evoked 
by the proposed Ministerial Acts at our last General Synod, 
has made the impression upon those present and through the 
reports upon others that there are vital differences among our 
theologians on the fundamental doctrines of Christian faith and 
practice. 

2. Whilst all regard baptism as a sacrament that is ordi- 
narily necessary to salvation and accept the teachings of our 
Church as set forth in Luther's Catechism and the Confession of 
Augsburg, there is disagreement as to the import of what in 
Lutheran literature is called “Infant-Faith” and “Baptismal Re- 
generation,” terms evidently liable to be misinterpreted. 

3. That baptism rests on a Divine Command, is embodied 
in an earthly element and has the promise of grace, thus being a 
true sacrament of the gospel of Christ, makes it obligatory upon 
all who would enter the kingdom, whether as infants or adults ; 
it is therefore fundamental to the Christian system and must 
have more than an external significance. 

4. The faith Jesus couples with baptism (Mark 16 : 16) 
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should indeed have a confessional character, yet it must be 
wrought by the Holy Ghost in order inwardly to appropriate 
what is outwardly offered, and such operation of the Spirit goes 
hand in hand with the means of grace accompanying the coven- 
antal relation to God, both as an antidote of natural sin and an 
element of new life. ; 

5. Over against Rome which teaches that the Church can 
make a Christian out of a yielding subject as if by the machin- 
ery she has at her disposal; and over against Geneva (Calvin- 
ism) which holds that the faith of the parents or sponsors is a 
sufficient basis for the salvation of the child, thus making human 
faith vicarously sacramental and a means of grace, the Lutheran 


Churches teaches that the Holy Ghost operates i, with and 
under the element used and both prepares the child of Christian 


parents for the reception of the full measure of grace vouchsafed 
by this initiatory sacrament, as also thereby seals, strengthens 
and develops the faith that is necessary to salvation. 

6. As to the term “baptismal regeneration” we hold that 
there is “a washing of regeneration in the Holy Ghost” which 
has found expression in this form of words for the want of a bet- 
ter term in our language. We regret it because of the abuse to 
which it has given occasion, because of its association with the 
Romish doctrine of baptism and the consequent necessity of 
explaining what we mean by it; yet we claim that the human 
heart, dead in trespasses and in sin, must be born again, regen- 
erated, pass from death to life, from a state of sin into a state of 
grace and santification, and that such change is worked by the 
Holy Ghost in the way and manner made known to us by reve- 
lation of God. 
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ARTICLE II. 
REVIEW OF “BAPTIZED WITHOUT BELIEVING.” 
By Rev. RICHARD H., CLARE, 

An answer to the article in the October number of the Lu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY on “Infant-Faith” was expected. We had 
hoped, however, that the answer would be deferred until the 
January number of the QuARTERLY, so that those who had the 
privilege of reading the article referred to might be able to see 
what would be said in its refutation. 

A member of the committee on the new “Ministerial Acts” 
has, however, taken time by the forelock, and has seen fit to dis- 
tribute through the mails his answer to the article on Infant- 
Faith.” To this pamphlet we desire to devote a little attention. 

The writer in the October QUARTERLY expresses his dissent 
from the proposed first formula for the Baptism of Infants as 
formulated by the committee on Ministerial Acts. He intends 
in the article to show that the adoption of the proposed form of 
the committee, would be a breaking away, on the part of our 
General Synod, from its historic position on the subject under 
consideration, and from the attitude and historical development 
of the Lutheran Church in America. 

In order to do this, he reviews the Liturgies of the I.utheran 
Church in this country, and uses them as evidences against the 
proposed form, and to establish his proposition, that the new 
form, is an innovation on received and accepted usages. 

In another proposition he endeavors to show that Child- Faith, 
or rather, faith before baptism, as set forth impliedly in the pro- 
posed form of the committee, was not held by the Christian 
Church, nor any part of it, during the fifteen centuries, from the 
time of the Apostles to the time of the Reformation. 

Then the authorities and liturgies of the Reformation period 
and the post-reformation period down to the present time are 


brought in evidence and an attempt is made to show that the 
Vor. XXIX. No. 2. 22 
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committee’s work, as far as the first form for the baptism of in- 
fants is concerned, is not in accord with accepted Lutheran prin- 
ciples and in conflict with the accepted doctrines of our Church. 

The article is courteous throughout, and the evidences of its 
honesty of design, and of scholarship will commend it to its 
readers. 

To this article, the pamphlet now before us, “Baptized With- 
out Believing,” “by a member of the Committee, E. J. W.,” of 
Gettysburg, is intended to be an answer. 

As a member of the General Synod we read with profound in- 
terest and pleasure, anything written in a spirit of fairness, that 
will give us information, and throw additional light on the im- 
portant work delegated to the General Synod’s committee. We 
recognize that the committee has had a difficult task assigned 
to it, and we think the Church is ready to give its servants such 
advice accompanied by its prayers, as may enable them to give 
us forms that shall by their completeness and correct theologi- 
ical conception, make the committee’s final work not only ac- 
ceptable and valuable to our General Synod, but also obviate 
the necessity for further revision for years to come. 

The chairman of the committee on “Ministerial Acts”, has in- 
deed in a very courteous manner invited the Church to criticise 
the work of the Committee and the individual members of the 
committee had therefore a right to expect the Church's criticism 
of their joint work. All criticisms should be honest and fair; 
their object should be to throw light on the questions at issue, 
and there should be an avoidance of all personalities. We sup- 
posed these principles were understood and had been accepted 
by our ministerial brethren in the General Synod. 

We are sorry, therefore, that the question touching the Minis- 
terial Acts is made the occasion for pamphleteering. The ques- 
tions should be discussed in the QuARTERLY, in the church 
papers, and the ordinary channels of information, accessible to 
the Church at large. The interests involved are the Church’s 
interests; not the interests of the individual as such. 

As to the pamphlet before us, we are compelled to say that 
we look upon it as something born out of season. We may be 
over-sensitive in this matter—in fact we hope we are, for the 
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writer's sake; but we cannot help looking upon this twelve- 
page thing, as a sort of abortion—a miscarriage. We cannot 
get used to the thought that it belongs to us. The title already 
makes us feel unhappy. It’s abnormal. It’s startling. We 
feel as if we were breathing the agitated air of Zwickau, or heard 
the echo of the voice of Carlstadt; and then again we realize 
that this can not be, for we are living at the close of the bright 
and sunny nineteenth century. The title, “Baptized Without 
Believing,” betrays to us an acrimonious and belligerent spirit in 
the author. There is nothing, so far as we can see, in the 
QUARTERLY article that justifies the sweeping assertion this title 
implies. 

1. The Pamphlet contains a denial of the right of authorities 
and philosophy to assist in deciding what should be regarded 
a proper form for “Ministerial Acts.” 

By authorities and philosophy, the writer says, “an astute 
logician can prove anything—if people will bow to his authori- 
ties and accept his philosophy.” “A _ solitary passage from 
God's word would, in the judgment of Lutherans, outweigh them 
all”—z. ¢.,—all “Liturgies, Church Fathers, and Scholastics.” 
“Lutherans decide by the word of God.” But has the writer 
any form of ministerial acts, liturgies—on hand, not based upon 
“Liturgies, Church Fathers,” and scholarship? Did he ever see, 
or hear of such a liturgy? It seems to us that the particular form 
for baptism for which he contends, is, according to his own 
showing, the product of all of these. He asserts that the pro- 
posed form has eminent authority back of it, and mentions such 
names as Luther, Selnecker, Chemnitz, Chytraeus, Hunnius, 
Hutter, Spener, etc., all eminent authorities and philosophers 
and scholastics. And in the way of liturgical authorities he 
mentions the following: Agenda for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Saxony; the Liturgies of Bavaria and Hanover; 
Lohe’s famous work; the book of the Dresden Liturgical Con- 
ference; the United Church of Prussia, which represents more 
scholarship (!) than any other church in Christendom. “Its 
Liturgy” “presents the baptismal questions precisely as the 
proposed” “Ministerial Acts.”!! In view of such assertions the 
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critic ought not to try to disturb the peace of the writer of the 
QvuaRTERLY article, nor, if he thinks that authorities and philos- 
ophy ought to be counted out in the formulating of the new 
Ministerial Act, to place before his antagonist the temptation of 
futher investigation in the wider field for research which he has 
now opened up for him. 

2. The Pamphlet contains a pervertion of God’s Word by 
false exegesis. 

The critic further objects to the conclusion of the writer in the 
QuaRTERLY, because “in the entire article of thirty-five compact 
pages, just two passages of Holy Writ are cited—the one, Matt. 
18 : 6, only to have its self-evident meaning repudiated, the 
other, Acts 2: 39, only to have its larger portion suppressed, 
for, to give the full promise: ‘and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call,’ would completely up- 
set the critic’s favorite theory of salvation through the fam- 
ily.” 

Evidently the critic realizes that his view of Matt. 18 : 6, 
namely, that the little child which Jesus set in the midst of his 
disciples had saving evangelical faith, somewhat akin to that de- 
manded in the Ministerial Acts, has few supporters, for he 
throws out this caution: “Lutherans own no allegiance to tra- 
dition—which has often gone wrong, nor to reason—whose 
guidance is as illusive as it is presumptuous.”’” “Men do indeed 
wrest this passage,” etc. 

Now to the Law, and to the Testimony. Does this passage 
teach Infant-Faith, or more correctly, Belief before Baptism ? 
The question is not: Did the child stand in covenant relation- 
ship; was it a covenant child, and therefore in the relationship 
of a believer, so that Jesus Christ who “was a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers” (Rom. 15 : 8), could speak of it as believing? 
No one will doubt this. But—did this child believe evangel- 
ical truth? Did it believe the second and third articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed? If not, then the critic can not use it to bol- 
ster up his unscriptural position at all; he will scarcely be able 
with this “solitary passage of Holy Writ” to upset all authori- 
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ties, Liturgies, Scholastics, etc. Between the belief of this little 
child, growing out of the covenant promise and grace, and the 
belief, discovered in the child according to the critic’s Minister- 
ial Acts, lies a difference as great as that between law and grace 
—between heaven and earth. 

But again,—Will the critic insist that “ton mikron touton” 
etc, in the passage must refer to babes or children? That is 
evidently his position. He knows, we have reason to believe, 
that to insist on such an interpretation would be willful perver- 
sion of Holy Writ. 

Acts 2 : 39, “Afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.” What the critic means by the introduction of this 
passage as a proof of his Ministerial Acts creed, is not alto- 
gether apparent to us. If he means that the “afar off” are the 
heathen whom God calls, and to whom he gives a Ministerial 
Acts faith even before baptism, it will hardly be worth while to 
consider his exegesis. If he means that Peter here has any 
idea at all that his sermon is a call to the gentiles, he charges 
the Apostle with duplicity. So wedded to the covenant idea 
was the Apostle Peter that for years after Pentecost, he refused, 
as a consistant Jew, to have any dealings with the gentiles, and 
it required a miracle to teach him the larger truth, Acts 10. In 
the house of Cornelius are his eyes opened. He is filled 
with astonishment “because that on the gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Up to this time the Apostle 
Peter and the “Judean Apostle and brethren” knew nothing of 
a call to the gentiles. All rejoice because now God has also 
to the gentiles granted repentance unto life.” 

The other possible thought, in the critic’s mind, namely, that 
Peter here (Acts 2 : 39) spoke more than he knew, is not worth 
considering. 

Mark 16:16, “He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
This passage is one of the four the critic quotes to “corroborate” 
and “fortify” the “believe on me” of Matt. 18:6. Strange how 
extremes meet! This is the war whoop of our Baptist friends. 
The Dunkers and Amish ought to give the critic a vote of 
thanks. The critic, of course, quotes it because he desires to 
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deduce from it the idea of Infant-Faith, for he believes faith can 
be imparted without the ordinary means of grace. Our Baptist 
friends say the child needs no means of grace in the Lutheran 
sense. It is saved through Christ’s atonement. But our idea 
is that to quote this passage in this connection, to prove the 
necessity of a Ministerial Acts faith in a child yet unbaptized, is 
a willful perversion of Scripture. And if the critic is’ a Greek 
scholar, he forfeits all claim to further credence. The evident 
meaning of the passage is this: Jesus said to his disciples, “Go 
preach ;” tell the glad tidings. He that believes upon the evi- 
dence of your words and miracles, and is baptized shall be 
saved. He that disbelieves, “apistesas,” shall be condemned. 

Heb. 11 : 6,” Without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
—Ergo,—our critic. If children have no faith before baptism, 
they do not please God. Letussee. In this chapter the Apos- 
tle defines faith as that principle which enables men to prefer 
things invisible to things visible. Enoch had that principle of 
faith, and his translation was because of this faith. And to 
prove that this was because of faith, the Apostle says, “He had 
this testimony, that he ‘pleased God,’ for without faith it is im- 
possible, to please him.” To use this passage, in the critic’s 
sense, is a perversion of God’s Word. 

Gal. 3: 26, “Ye are the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” Read on just a little further, dear critic.—‘“But if you 
are Christ’s then are you Abraham's seed, and according to the 
promise, heirs.” In other words, we are heirs because of cov- 
enant relations. The Abrahamic covenant still stands. If the 
critic had quoted this passage to prove the right of the child to 
the covenant sign, namely,—baptism, he would have the ap- 
proval of God’s Word. To use it to prove child-faith before 
baptism is wresting the Scriptures. This ends the list of 
his scripture proofs. Not one passage quoted yields him the 
shadow of a proof for his position. If these are the strongest 
proof passages, our committeeman can summon to his aid, his 
case is well nigh hopeless, and the Ministerial Acts creed must 
get along the best way it can without the authority of God’s 
Word. 
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3. The Pamphlet contains statement begotten of the spe- 
cious and subtle reasoning of the sophist. In paragraph 1., 
page 6, of “Baptized Without Believing” the critic says, “All 
this vicarious faith of natural and spiritual parentage proceeds 
on the assumption that there is no inner action of the Holy 
Ghost in the child.” “Like circumcised children, who enjoyed 
the rights of citizenship in the Jewish commonwealth with no 
requirements of spiritual life being ever mooted.” 

The QuarTERLy article states the very opposite. “While the 
child is thus not baptized, ‘without faith,’ it is yet not baptized 
upon what may rightly be called ‘the faith of others.’” “As be- 
tween individual persons in general, persons in ordinary rela- 
tions of life, there can be no vicarious faith, so that the faith of 
one may stand for another.”—And quoting Dr. Kurtz, the 
Lutheran Historian: “The will of the parent is unconditionally 
also the will of the child. And so the faith of the parent is the 
faith of the child, which has not yet come to self-conscious, in- 
dependent personality.” “He has not displaced, but recognizes, 
the family as his own institution, and has framed the order of 
the saving application of grace to the children of his people to 
employ the office of care and nurture made inherent in parental 
life and position, for their spiritual as well as their physical and 
intellectual welfare and development,” etc. Some six pages of 
the QuARTERLY article are devoted to the development of this 
particular phase of the question. 

But is it true, as our critic says, that children circumcised en- 
joyed the right of citizenship, “with no requirement of spiritual 
life ever mooted?” What right of citizenship did circumcision 
confer on Ishmael? What right of citizenship in the land of 
Judea did circumcision confer on the Gileadites? Josh. 9 : 23. 
On Achor? Judith 14:10. On the Persians who become 
Jews under Mordecai, Esther? 8:17. Ishmael was circum- 
cised, but was expressly excluded from any part of the inher- 
itance. Esau, though circumcised, was not to inherit the land 
of Canaan. All these were as much bound to take Jehovah as 
their God, and to look for salvation through the promised seed, 
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as were Isaac and Jacob. “No requirement of spiritual life ever 
mooted !” 

By God’s appointment circumcision expressed the great cov- 
enant between God and man in ancient times. Paul makes cir- 
cumcision and baptism follow in the same sentence, Cal. 2: I1, 
12. “In whom also ye are circumcised, with the circumcision 
made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh by the circumcision of Christ: Buried with him in bap- 
tism.” Circumcision, the foundation for baptism, has its foun- 
dation in the Old Testament. The foundations of New Testa- 
ment doctrines are found in the Old Testament. Republication, 
explication are found in the New. The sign and seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant is substantially that of the Gospel coven- 
ant, Gen. 17:11; Rom. 2: 29. Circumcision expresses puri- 
fication from defilement, Jer. 4: 4. Sodoes baptism. Circum- 
cision stands for faith, a righteousness, Rom. 4:17. So does 
baptism. In baptism the subject speaks out his repentance and 
faith, covenanting with God. And God promises purification 
and pardon. Just so in circumcision, Gen. 17:12. In bap- 
tism there is a union with God’s family sealed, God himself 
sealing. Just so is it in circumcision, Phil. 3 :5. Circum- 
cumcision was a sign and seal, by God’s appointment, embody- 
ing the covenant both on God’s part, and man’s. Just so in 
baptism. But,—we have not time to dwell longer on a subject 
upon which many books have been written, and many more 
might profitable be written. Let our readers examine Oehler's 
“Old Testament Theology” on the subject of circumcision, and 
then compare what Oehler really does say, with what Dr. Wolf 
makes him say in his pamphlet, and they will have a sample of 
Dr. Wolf's fairness in the use of quotations. 

Continuing, the critic says: “We have gotten beyond the ex- 
ternalism of Jewish rites, beyond a covenant of works. The 
confessed of the Mosiac covenant to effect man’s moral trans- 
formation should make theologians careful in drawing conclu- 
sions from that covenant for the religion of the New Testament.” 
We shall have to devote a little time to this paragraph. We 
are trying very hard to find an apology for it. The evident de- 
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sign of the critic is to charge the writer of the QUARTERLY arti- 
cle, an honored and revered father in the Lutheran Church, with 
holding to a system of theology utterly obnoxious to every con- 
sistent Lutheran. The more so as the critic has already implied 
something of this kind in his strictures on quoted authorities 
from the Roman Church, covering a period in Church history, 
when the Roman Church was the only existent Church. 

The QuarTERLy article, however, so far as one can see, makes 
no reference to the Mosaic covenant even by implications, and 
our critic’s implied charge,—for mark you, the charge is only 
implied,—has not the shadow of an excuse. This, in our mind, 
is the most unfair kind of journalism. Does the critic give his 
reasons for the implied charge? Not at all. He tries to throw 
dust into the eyes of his readers. His object is to besmirch the 
character of his opponent as a theologian. The difference of 
the two covenants,—the Abrahamic and the Mosaic,—is as the 
difference between heaven and earth. The first is a covenant of 
grace, the other, a covenant of works, Gal. 3: 16, 17, 18. 
“Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, and to seeds, as of many; but as of one. And to 
thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say, that the covenant 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, can not disannul that it should 
make the promise of Christ of none effect.” From the recognized 
inviolability of a human covenant (v. 15), the Apostle argues 
the impossibility of violating the divine covenant. The law 
can not set aside the promise. The Mosaic law came in asa 
parenthesis (pareiselthen, Rom. 5 : 20.) See also Heb. 8: 5 ; 
Isa. 71 : 8; Ezek, 16: 7,8; Gal. 3:15; 4: 24,25; Heb. 
10: 15,16; 8: 10, 13. 

Page 8, paragraph 5. “The critic (QUARTERLY article) defines 
faith in a way which makes it to him (the infant) just as impos- 
sible in, and after baptism”—«and it is well known that he de- 
nies the latter as emphatically as the former.” The insinuation 
lacks proof. The man who writes in this way should avoid 
meeting the Quaker, who said to the cursing sailor, “That's 
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right friend, spit it out, spit it all out. Thee can never go to 
Heaven with such trash on thy stomach.” 


SACRAMENTALISM. 


“The denial of infant-faith prior to ‘any application or use of 
the means of grace’ "—"phraseology which smacks strongly of 
sacramentalism”—*“forbids the salvation of all who are deprived 
of the means of grace,” etc. Does not the acceptance of a sac- 
rament ritual based not upon the Word of God, but upon the 
expected dictum of the General Synod smack of sacramentalism ? 
Especially when that ritual assumes a pre-baptismal faith, so 
complete as to take in the whole Apostles’ Creed, a creed which 
it took the wisdom of the Church, in solemn councils assem- 
bled, six centuries to fashion into its present form? God may 
be able to save the unbaptized without the regularly appointed 
means of grace. We are not discussing what the Almighty can 
do. We are not to baptize on what we think he can do.—But 
will the critic point out a single verse in Holy Writ, containing 
a promise to those beyond the appointed means of grace? 

Suppose a parent or sponsor of the average kind of church 
members, when the questions in baptism are asked, should 
answer the pastor, “Well, I think my child has some doubts 
about the ‘Communion of Saints’ clause. It’s a good old con- 
servative and does not believe in communing with the United 
Brethren.” Now what is to be done? Why the pastor says, 
“That’s all right. Our General Synod has declared that it be- 
lieves it all straight, and does not even slip up on “descended 
into Hell,” “descended into the place of departed spirits.” “We 
older ones sometimes differ with regard to these things, but the 
General Synod says that the child does not.” Sacramentalism! 
We have in the past wondered why at times the children cry 
when they are being baptized. We thought our looks had 
something to do with it, and have even removed our spectacles 
in order to ease the child a little, but now, since we have learned 
to know just what the child believes, and what troubles it must 
see ahead of it, we do not wonder at all. 

Again,—If every child believes,—if this 1s to be taken for 
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granted on the dictum of the General Synod, then, unless there 
are reasons which do not appear in the Form, nor in the Pamph- 
let of our critic, the asking of the questions becomes unneces- 
sary, and however religious and pious the questions may be, 
they are not unto edification. Why not just take it for granted 
that every child believes? The answers are not necessary unto 
baptism, and in the child’s case they do not constitute a personal 
testimony, and a vicarious testimony, in such a case, is as bad 
as a vicarious faith! Again,—The asking of lengthy, concise 
questions is conditioned on and presupposes a possibility of a 
want of faith in some cases. If not, why the questions? Sup- 
pose the parents make a mistake and the child is baptized with- 
out faith. Will it count? The General Synod will have to 
formulate a declaration covering such cases. Again,—Suppose 
our church members do not quite measure up to the new Form, 
but the pastor refuses to baptize their children unless they ans- 
wer according to the book. What would be the difference be- 
tween this state of affairs and what is generally denominated 
priest-craft? And if our critic answers, that in such a case the 
second Form should certainly be used, he does not meet the dif- 
ficulty, but surrenders the whole contention, for the second Form 
is not altogether built after the theological pattern of the first 
Form. We hope the General Synod will remain true to its tra- 
dition and history in the use of baptismal forms, and bury the 
propesed innovation beyond the possibility of a resurrection. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE BAPTISMAL FORMS OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
OF PRUSSIA (THE PRUSSIAN UNION). 
By THE COMMITTEE ON THE COMMON SERVICE. 


The committee on Ministerial Acts presents herewith the 
three Forms for Infant Baptism as provided by the Prussian 
Church in 1895, in order that the readers of the LUTHERAN Quar- 
TERLY may have one of the latest presentations of these Forms 
in Germany, and note the differences which they exhibit between 
the Lutheran Orders and that of the Reformed. As the Prus- 
sian Union is made up of Lutheran and Reformed Churches, it 
would be natural to suppose that the Forms of Baptism used 
heretofore by the Lutheran Church would be very greatly modi 
fied in this Liturgy. As the body, furthermore, comprises some 
of the greatest theologians and liturgical scholars of Germany, 
together with a number of advanced thinkers, their formularies 
for baptism should show, if it were needful, substantial changes 
from the alleged obsolete and antiquated Orders formerly used, 
and the adoption of new phraseology as far as consistent with 
the pure doctrine of the Lutheran Church. 

It is, therefore, worthy of note to find that the first two Forms, 
the Lutheran Forms for Infant Baptism, are, with slight modifi- 
cations, the Forms accepted by the Lutheran Church from the 
beginning of her existence. These two Forms are practically 
those originally published by the committee on Ministerial Acts. 
The first Form is founded on Luther's Zaufbiichlein. Its un- 
derlying thought is, on the one hand, that Baptism is an institu- 
tion of the Church, and for this reason, it adheres closely to the 
traditional Forms. It aims, on the other hand, to give special 
expression to the antithesis between sin and grace, the kingdom 
of Satan and the kingdom of God. The Liturgies which follow 
this Form originated in North Germany and they were used in 
all those lands where the Lutheran faith found most pronounced 
expression. 
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The second Form follows the type of those Liturgies which 
sought a greater freedom from ecclesiastical usage. It proceeds 
upon the theory that the child is presented for Baptism by a 
properly constituted Christian congregation, which in virtue of 
that fact, is authorized to administer the sacrament in accord- 
ance with the institution of Christ. The home of these Liturgies 
is in Southwest Germany, but the Lutheran character of most 
of them is conceded. The second accords with the first Form 
in the statement of the doctrine concerning Baptism and in the 
presentation of the benefits obtained by the child through Bap- 
tism. 

These Forms embody, therefore, the conclusions of the latest 
Lutheran liturgical studies of the largest and, in some respects, 
the ablest, and the most advanced, Lutheran body in the world. 
The same conclusions are reached in the late Liturgies of Sax- 
ony, Hannover and Hesse-Cassel. When, now, the Committee is 
charged with “thrusting” upon the General Synod strange and 
unheard-of Forms for Infant Baptism, inconsistent with the pure 
Lutheran doctrine, it is to be observed that they are in entire 
accord not only with Luther himself and the early practice of 
our Church, but also with the overwhelming majority of her 
present membership. The issue is, therefore, not so much 
with the committee as with the Lutheran Church. 

Some of the committee, because of early training and custom, 
were at the beginning of their work, opposed to the Forms they 
now submit, but their careful investigations and studies have 
constrained them to present these results, as the accepted Forms 
of our Church and as in accordance with her doctrine concern- 
ing the means of grace. 

The committee, as a whole, does not advocate Infant Faith 
before baptism, nor does it concede that the first form teaches 
this, a position in which it is supported by the views of the 
most thoughtful. Neither does the committee attempt to define 
the exact condition of the infant after Baptism. They would 
rather rest upon the doctrine of Baptism as taught in the Augs- 
burg Confession, namely: “Concerning Baptism our Churches 
teach, that it is necessary to salvation; that through Baptism, 
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the grace of God is offered. And that children are to be bap- 
tized, who being by baptism offered to God, are received into 
His favor” ‘Article IX. with which must be compared Article 
XIII.’ Also, as taught in Luther’s explanation in his Small 
Catechism: “Without the Word of God, the water is mere 
water and no Baptism; but with the Word of God it is a Bap- 
tism, that is, a gracious water of life and ‘a washing of regener- 
ation’ in the Holy Ghost; as St. Paul says to Titus (3 : 5, 6).” 
The questions that have been raised belong to the domain of 
theology rather than to that of formularies. 

In regard to the questions of the first Form asked of the 
child through the sponsors, as is expressly stated, they agree 
with the great emphasis which Luther always laid on the fact 
that Baptism belongs to the entire future life of the baptized. 
There must be asked the fullness of the Christian belief which 
is to be realized by the child in after life, just as is stated in the 
admonition to the sponsers in the first Form of the Prussian 
Liturgy, when it says, “until God fulfill in 42 what he has be- 
gun in Baptism.” 

The Reformed Form, the third, is different in its conception 
of what is effected in baptism. Baptism is not with that church, 
as Luther says, “a gracious water of life,” but, a seal and pledge of 
acovenant. All references to the regenerating work of the Holy 
Spirit are carefully avoided or put in vague terms. This doc- 
trine, as a doctrine, comes dangerously near to emptying Baptism 
of its efficacy as a means of grace and, as has largely come to 
pass in English-speaking Churches, leads to the neglect of Infant 
Baptism. 

The committee presents these three Forms that they may 
carefully be compared, confident that the result of such study 
will show that the committee has presented Lutheran Forms 
and has performed intelligently, honestly and loyally the duty 
laid upon it 


BAPTISM OF A CHILD (FIRST FORM) AFTER LUTHER'S TAUFPBUCHLEIN 
HYMN 
Minister: In the name of the Father and of the Son and ol 


the Holy Ghost, Amen 
Beloved in Christ: We hear from the Word of God, and also 
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experience it in life and death, that we all from Adam are sub- 
ject to sin and misery and on this account cannot stand before 
God, and must have been forever lost, if God Himself, the 
Father of all grace, had not pitied us and sent His Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer, into the world to save us from ruin. This 
child is by nature corrupted with the same sin as ourselves and 
like us subject to death. This is, however, our strong and con- 
fident trust that our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath borne the sins 
of the whole world, even as He hath redeemed us so hath He 
redeemed our children from all sin, from death and from the 
power of the devil. He also gave command to bring the little 
children to Him and promised that He would bless them and 
receive them into His Kingdom. Therefore would we now do, 
as both His command and Christian love require of us, and pre- 
sent this child to Him in heartfelt prayer for Holy Baptism and 
offer Aim in the sure confidence that He will certainly hear our 
prayer and receive this child according to His promise into 
grace, forgive /zm all sins and endow im richly with His Holy 
Spirit, so that Ae may receive saving faith, and from this time 
be and remain God's child and heir to eternity. 

Let us therefore first hear what our Lord Jesus hath said and 
ordered concerning Baptism in the last chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel: “All power is given, etc., (Matt. 28 : 18-20). And 
again He saith in the Gospel of St. Mark: He that believeth, 
etc. (Mark 16: 16). 

Receive the sign of the cross on forehead and breast + as a 
sign, that thou art redeemed through the crucified Christ. Let 
us pray: Almighty, everlasting God, the Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, Thou eternal comfort of all who call upon Thee, 
Thou Redeemer of all who flee unto Thee, Thou peace of all 
who pray to Thee, we beseech Thee for this child that secks 
through us the gifts of Thy Baptism and desires Thine everiast 
ing grace through spiritual regeneration. Receive 4a, O Lord, 
as [hou hast said: ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you. (pen 
now therefore the door to this child that knocketh, bestow 


spon Awa the faver for which Ac asks that Ae may obtain the 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE BAPTISMAL FORMS OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
OF PRUSSIA (THE PRUSSIAN UNION). 


By THE COMMITTEE ON THE COMMON SERVICE. 


The committee on Ministerial Acts presents herewith the 
three Forms for Infant Baptism as provided by the Prussian 
Church in 1895, in order that the readers of the LUTHERAN Quar- 
TERLY may have one of the latest presentations of these Forms 
in Germany, and note the differences which they exhibit between 
the Lutheran Orders and that of the Reformed. As the Prus- 
sian Union is made up of Lutheran and Reformed Churches, it 
would be natural to suppose that the Forms of Baptism used 
heretofore by the Lutheran Church would be very greatly modi 
fied in this Liturgy. As the body, furthermore, comprises some 
of the greatest theologians and liturgical scholars of Germany, 
together with a number of advanced thinkers, their formularies 
for baptism should show, if it were needful, substantial changes 
from the alleged obsolete and antiquated Orders formerly used, 
and the adoption of new phraseology as far as consistent with 
the pure doctrine of the Lutheran Church. 

It is, therefore, worthy of note to find that the first two Forms, 
the Lutheran Forms for Infant Baptism, are, with slight modifi- 
cations, the Forms accepted by the Lutheran Church from the 
beginning of her existence. These two Forms are practically 
those originally published by the committee on Ministerial Acts. 
The first Form is founded on Luther's Zaufliichlein. Its un- 
derlying thought is, on the one hand, that Baptism is an institu- 
tion of the Church, and for this reason, it adheres closely to the 
traditional Forms. It aims, on the other hand, to give special 
expression to the antithesis between sin and grace, the kingdom 
of Satan and the kingdom of God. The Liturgies which follow 
this Form originated in North Germany and they were used in 
all those lands where the Lutheran faith found most pronounced 
expression. 
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The second Form follows the type of those Liturgies which 
sought a greater freedom from ecclesiastical usage. It proceeds 
upon the theory that the child is presented for Baptism by a 
properly constituted Christian congregation, which in virtue of 
that fact, is authorized to administer the sacrament in accord- 
ance with the institution of Christ. The home of these Liturgies 
is in Southwest Germany, but the Lutheran character of most 
of them is conceded. The second accords with the first Form 
in the statement of the doctrine concerning Baptism and in the 
presentation of the benefits obtained by the child through Bap- 
tism. 

These Forms embody, therefore, the conclusions of the latest 
Lutheran liturgical studies of the largest and, in some respects, 
the ablest, and the most advanced, Lutheran body in the world. 
The same conclusions are reached in the late Liturgies of Sax- 
ony, Hannover and Hesse-Cassel. When, now, the Committee is 
charged with “thrusting” upon the General Synod strange and 
unheard-of Forms for Infant Baptism, inconsistent with the pure 
Lutheran doctrine, it is to be observed that they are in entire 
accord not only with Luther himself and the early practice of 
our Church, but also with the overwhelming majority of her 
present membership. The issue is, therefore, not so much 
with the committee as with the Lutheran Church. 

Some of the committee, because of early training and custom, 
were at the beginning of their work, opposed to the Forms they 
now submit, but their careful investigations and studies have 
constrained them to present these results, as the accepted Forms 
of our Church and as in accordance with her doctrine concern- 
ing the means of grace. 

The committee, as a whole, does not advocate Infant Faith 
before baptism, nor does it concede that the first form teaches 
this, a position in which it is supported by the views of the 
most thoughtful. Neither does the committee attempt to define 
the exact condition of the infant after Baptism. They would 
rather rest upon the doctrine of Baptism as taught in the Augs- 
burg Confession, namely: “Concerning Baptism our Churches 
teach, that it is necessary to salvation; that through Baptism, 
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the grace of God is offered. And that children are to be bap- 
tized, who being by baptism offered to God, are received into 
His favor” ‘Article IX. with which must be compared Article 
XIII.’ Also, as taught in Luther's explanation in his Small 
Catechism: “Without the Word of God, the water is mere 
water and no Baptism; but with the Word of God it is a Bap- 
tism, that is, a gracious water of life and ‘a washing of regener- 
ation’ in the Holy Ghost; as St. Paul says to Titus (3 : 5, 6).” 
The questions that have been raised belong to the domain of 
theology rather than to that of formularies. 

In regard to the questions of the first Form asked of the 
child through the. sponsors, as is expressly stated, they agree 
with the great emphasis which Luther always laid on the fact 
that Baptism belongs to the entire future life of the baptized. 
There must be asked the fullness of the Christian belief which 
is to be realized by the child in after life, just as is stated in the 
admonition to the sponsers in the first Form of the Prussian 
Liturgy, when it says, “until God fulfill in 42 what he has be- 
gun in Baptism.” 

The Reformed Form, the third, is different in its conception 
of what is effected in baptism. Baptism is not with that church, 
as Luther says, “‘a gracious water of life,” but, a seal and pledge of 
acovenant. All references to the regenerating work of the Holy 
Spirit are carefully avoided or put in vague terms. This doc- 
trine, as a doctrine, comes dangerously near to emptying Baptism 
of its efficacy as a means of grace and, as has largely come to 
pass in English-speaking Churches, leads to the neglect of Infant 
Baptism. 

The committee presents these three Forms that they may 
carefully be compared, confident that the result of such study 
will show that the committee has presented Lutheran Forms 
and has performed intelligently, honestly and loyally the duty 
laid upon it. 

BAPTISM OF A CHILD (FIRST FORM) AFTER LUTHER’S TAUFBUCHLEIN. 
HYMN. 

Minister: In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

Beloved in Christ: We hear from the Word of God, and also 
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experience it in life and death, that we all from Adam are sub- 
ject to sin and misery and on this account cannot stand before 
God, and must have been forever lost, if God Himself, the 
Father of all grace, had not pitied us and sent His Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer, into the world to save us from ruin. This 
child is by nature corrupted with the same sin as ourselves and 
like us subject to death. This is, however, our strong and con- 
fident trust that our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath borne the sins 
of the whole world, even as He hath redeemed us so hath He 
redeemed our children from all sin, from death and from the 
power of the devil. He also gave command to bring the little 
children to Him and promised that He would bless them and 
receive them into His Kingdom. Therefore would we now do, 
as both His command and Christian love require of us, and pre- 
sent this child to Him in heartfelt prayer for Holy Baptism and 
offer him in the sure confidence that He will certainly hear our 
prayer and receive this child according to His promise into 
grace, forgive /zm all sins and endow /zm richly with His Holy 
Spirit, so that Ae may receive saving faith, and from this time 
be and remain God's child and heir to eternity. 

Let us therefore first hear what our Lord Jesus hath said and 
ordered concerning Baptism in the last chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel: “All power is given, etc., (Matt. 28 : 18-20). And 
again He saith in the Gospel of St. Mark: He that believeth, 
etc. (Mark 16: 16). 

Receive the sign of the cross on forehead and breast + as a 
sign, that thou art redeemed through the crucified Christ. Let 
us pray: Almighty, everlasting God, the Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, Thou eternal comfort of all who call upon Thee, 
Thou Redeemer of all who flee unto Thee, Thou peace of all 
who pray to Thee, we beseech Thee for this child that seeks 
through us the gifts of Thy Baptism and desires Thine everlast- 
ing grace through spiritual regeneration. Receive Aim, O Lord, 
as Thou hast said: ask and ye shall receive; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you. Open 
now therefore the door to this child that knocketh, bestow 
upon Aim the favor for which he asks that 4e may obtain the 
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everlasting blessing of Thy heavenly washing and receive the 
promised kingdom of Thy grace, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Hear the words of the Gospel of St. Mark in the tenth chap- 
ter: And they brought, etc. (Mark 10 : 14-16). 

That this child may obtain such blessing, let us now unite in 
prayer. (The minister, with the sponsors, shall lay their hands 
upon the child’s head and say): 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord preserve thy going out and thy coming in from 
this time forth and-forevermore. Amen. 

M. Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works and all 
his ways? 

Then shall the sponsors answer for the child: Yes. 

M. Dost thou believe in God the Father, etc. (Apostles’ 
Creed) ? 

Then shall the sponsors answer for the child: Yes. 

M. Wilt thou be baptized ? 

Then shall the sponsors answer for the child: Yes. 

(Then shall the minister sprinkle water three times upon the 
head of the child, as he repeats each name of the Holy Trinity). 

N. N., I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and in the 
name of the Son, and in the name of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
hath begotten thee again by water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hath forgiven all thy sin, anoint and strengthen thee with His 
saving grace unto life everlasting. Amen. Peace be with thee. 

Beloved in the Lord, I admonish you by the love of Christ 
that you, as faithful sponsors, care for this child, testify to Aim 
of Ais baptism and (with his parents, or, if He be deprived of zs 
parents through death or other misfortune, with those in their 
stead), see to it that Ae be brought up in the knowledge of God 
and His will, and thus in the pure doctrine of the Gospel, and 
that you (with zs parents) pray diligently for the same, that e 
may remain a living member of our Lord Jesus Christ, until 
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God fulfill in 42m what He has begun in Baptism and make him 
blessed. Amen. 

Let us pray: Almighty and merciful God and Father, we 
thank and praise Thee, that Thou dost graciously preserve and 
and enlarge Thy Church, and that Thou hast granted. to this 
child, that Ae, born again through Holy Baptism and made a 
member of Thy dear Son, our Lord and only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, has now become Thy child and heir of everlasting bless- 
edness. We humbly beseech Thee that Thou wouldst keep 
him by Thy mercy in the grace received, that Ae may be brought 
up, through Thy good pleasure, to lead a godly life to the praise 
and honor of Thy Holy name, that 4e may increase daily in 
true faith and finally obtain the promised inheritance in heaven, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


BENEDICTION. 


SECOND FORM. 
HYMN. 

M. Inthe Name of the Father, etc. 

Beloved in Christ: There is here brought to us a child for 
whom the prayers of the Christian Church are sought and also 
Baptism according to the ordinance and appointment of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. That we may know on what authority of the 
Holy Scriptures we receive this child and place Aim before the 
presence of God through prayer, and also beseech Him for the 
grace and gift of Baptism, let us hear the words of Christ con- 
cerning the institution of Holy Baptism: All power is given, 
etc., (Matt. 28 : 18-20). Let us further hear what promise our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath given to Baptism: He that believeth, 
etc., (Mark 16: 16). 

(Here a FREE ADDRESS may be introduced.) 

We would thus for Christ’s sake heartily receive this child 
and acknowledge that we, standing here in the name of the 
Christian Church, should earnestly strive and battle for Aim 
with our prayer, against sin, death and the devil. And because 
thereto a great and strong faith is requisite, may God so in- 
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crease your faith and send the Spirit of prayer into your hearts, 
that you may come to the help of this child through your sup- 
plications and ke be baptized with the Holy Spirit and sealed to 
the day of /zs salvation. Amen. 

Let us pray: Almighty God, who, through Thy dear Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, hast instituted baptism and hast ordained 
it for a washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
we pray Thee, have mercy on this child, bless Am with true 
faith in spirit, destroy in Azm all that is sinful, help Az to serve 
Thee with steadfast faith and joyous hope, that Ae may be 
worthy to receive with all believers, according to Thy promise, 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us hear the words of the Gospel of St. Mark: They 
brought young children, etc., (Mark 10 : 14-16). 

(Then is repeated as in the First Form, “That this child may 
obtain,” etc). 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Let us confess our Christian Faith. 

APOSTLES’ CREED. 

M. And now I ask you, do you desire that this child should 
be baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and do you promise to care for Aim to the best of your 
ability that Ae may be brought up in the Christian faith ? Then 
answer: Yes. 

(Rubric for, and Baptism, the same as in First Form.) The God 
of all grace, who hath called you etc., as in I Peter 5 : 10, 
Peace be with you. 

Beloved in the Lord: Forasmuch as the God of mercy hath 
led this child to His baptism, I admonish you all, but especially 
his (parents and) sponsors, that you should lay it upon your 
hearts and consciences what you owe to Aim, namely, that he 
be faithfully brought up in the fear of God, to the honor of his 
His Holy Name and steadfastly be kept in obedience to His 
commands in despite of all temptations. May Almighty God 
grant you His grace and rule you by His Holy Spirit that you 
may ever set before this child a good and edifying example in 
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order that 4e, so far as in you lieth, may come to eternal life 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray: Holy God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, we 
have committed this child to Thee in faith, and Thou hast re- 
ceived fim into the number of Thy children, who are called to 
be heirs of eternal life. We thank Thee for Thy great mercy 
and pray Thee, that Thou wouldst guard Azm in all /zs ways that 
he may never be plucked out of Thy hands. Keep dim, O Holy 
Father, in Thy love; strengthen Azim, Thou faithful Saviour, 
with Thy grace; equip 47m, Thou Spirit of Life, with heavenly 
might. Thou Triune God, let Azm remain steadfast in true 
observance of Thy will and in the constant pursuit of holiness 
unto the end and preserve im by Thy power through faith unto 
everlasting blessedness. Amen. 


BENEDICTION. 


THIRD FORM (AFTER THE OLD REFORMED BAPTISMAL FORMS.) 

M. Our help is in the name of the Lord who made heaven 
and earth. Amen. 

Hear the words of command and promise, with which our 
Lord Jesus Christ established and blessed the washing of Holy 
Baptism: All power, etc., (Matt. 28: 18-20); He that be- 
lieveth, etc., (Mark 16 : 16). 

Since our Lord Jesus Christ says that we may in no wise en- 
ter into the kingdom of God unless we be born anew, so by this 
He certainly declares that our nature is thoroughly corrupt and 
we are not capable of God’s grace. Therefore, it behooveth us to 
cast out of our own hearts all trust in our own strength, wisdom 
and righteousness. 

But while Christ sets before us our misery, He also comforts 
us through His mercy in that He promises to us and to our 
children, that He will wash us from all our sins, not imputing them 
to us because of His blood shed for us, and that He also will re- 
new our nature to His likeness by His Holy Spirit. And to 
strengthen and seal to our weak faith so great a promise, He has 
commanded that we should be baptized in the name of the 
Father, of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
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First, therefore He here wills that we be baptized in the name 
of the Father that he may witness to us, like as with a visible 
oath all our life long, that God will be the Father of us and of 
our children and supply us body and soul with everything need- 
ful, and will protect us from evil to the end. 

Secondly, since we are baptized in the name of the Son, He 
promises us, that everything which the Son of God has done 
and suffered, is ours and therefore that He is the Saviour of us 
and our children. 

Thirdly, as we are baptized in the name of the Holy Spirit, 
He promises us that the Holy Spirit shall be the teacher and 
comforter of us and our children to eternity, and make us true 
members of the body of Christ. 

(But, as in every covenant both parties bind themselves, so 
we solemnly promise God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit that 
we through His grace, would know and confess Him alone for 
our only true and living God, would call upon Him in every 
time of need, and would live as His obedient children as the 
new birth requires. But if, perchance, through weakness we 
fall into sins we should not remain in them, nor despair, but 
should ever remember our Baptism, forsake sins and confidently 
trust that they will not be remembered before God for the sake 
of the blood of Christ. For Baptism is an indubitable witness 
to us that we have an everlasting covenant with God and are 
baptized in the living fountains of the eternal mercy of the 
Father and of the most holy sufferings and death of Jesus Christ 
through the power of the Holy Spirit). 

But although our children cannot yet understand nor know 
this covenant and mystery, yet they should not be deprived of 
Baptism, since they also belong to the covenant of God and His 
Church, and with us are heirs of the promise. For this reason 
little children should receive Baptism as a seal of the covenant 
and be brought to the Lord Jesus as He saith in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, roth chap.: Let the little children, etc. 

Therefore let us also commend this child to God's grace and 
pray : 

Almighty and everlasting God, we pray Thee, that out of Thy 
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boundless mercy Thou wouldst graciously look upon this child 
and, through Thy Holy Spirit, make 42m a member of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, that Ze may be buried with him in His death and 
rise also with Him to a new life, cling to him with true faith, 
steadfast hope and fervent love, bear joyfully after Him His 
cross, press forward through death to life and appear withoth 
fear at the last day before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ, 
through the same our J.ord, etc. Amen. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
Let us confess our Christian Faith. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


M. Do you desire that this child should be baptized into 
this faith and receive the seal of the adoption of God? Answer, 
Yes. 

(Rubric for and Baptism as in the other Forms.) The Almighty 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who hath received you 
through Baptism to be His child and heir, preserve and bless 
you and strengthen you with His grace to everlasting life. 

Beloved in the Lord: Because you have taken these vows 
for this child, remember that our God is and will be a God of 
truth and that we are to serve Him intruth. Therefore, you 
should always remember this child in your prayers, exercise all 
diligence that Ae may be brought in the knowledge and fear of 
God to the Lord Jesus, and if Ze comes to the years of discretion, 
admonish Azim that Ae is bound, through the reception of the di- 
vine sign of the covenant and seal of Baptism, to renounce the 
devil, the world and all its lusts and to yield Aimself to the 
Lord and to serve Him during 47s whole life in all holiness and 
in the obedience of His Holy Gospel. May the everlasting 
Father of the Lord Jesus preserve you and dim. Amen. 

Let us thank God: Almighty and Merciful God and Father, 
we praise and thank Thee that Thou dost take away from us 
and our children all our sins through the blood of Thy dear Son, 
Jesus, and through Thy Holy Spirit hast received us as mem- 
bers of Thine Only-begotten Son, and therefore as Thy children, 
and sealed and strengthened all this to us with Thy Holy Bap- 
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tism. We pray Thee also through the same, Thy dear Son, 
that Thou wouldst ever rule this child with Thy Holy Spirit to 
the end that Ze may be brought up as a child of God, grow and 
increase in the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that e may acknowl- 
edge Thy Fatherly goodness and mercy shown to 7 and to 
us all, that 4e may live in all righteousness under our only 
Prophet, Priest and King, Jesus Christ, and may strive valiantly 
against and triumph gloriously over sin, the devil and his whole 
kingdom, to the everlasting praise and honor of Thee and Thy 
Son, etc. Amen. 
BENEDECTION. 


ARTICLE IV. 


INFANT FAITH, BEFORE AND AFTER BAPTISM. 
By Rev. F. H. KNuBEL, A. M. 


1. Position of this Article. 

1. The purpose is to uphold the possibility of Infant-Faith, 
to refute its existence before baptism, to defend its existence 
immediately after baptism. In this general position the writer 
knows himself to be merely one of many in the Church to-day. 

2. Unless these distinctions be constantly in mind, while 
presenting or testing all arguments upon the question, the dis- 
cussions of any writer are almost valueless. 

Il. General Statements. 

1. It is useless for Lutherans to quote exegetes and dogma- 

.ticians of the time before the Reformation upon this subject, if 
only because of their un- Lutheran position in general concerning 
faith. 

2. It is useless to quote the Lutheran fathers upon this sub- 
ject, if only because of their unsettled views thereupon (especially 
Luther). 

3. It is useless to quote modern dogmaticians thereupon, 
without a full understanding of each one’s statements upon 
many subjects—e. g., the elementary parts of a human being, 
faith, regeneration, etc. It is failure in this respect that pro- 
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duces from them apparently contradictory quotations by oppos- 
ing searchers of their books; that makes some dogmaticians 
seem to oppose others, though really in harmony ; ete. 

4. In general, the attempt to mass authorities is likely to 
mislead both writers and readers. 

Ill. JLnfant-Faith before Baptism. 

1. It is wrong in any baptismal formula to assume faith on 
the part of infants before baptism, since Holy Scripture says : 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God 
* * * neither can he know them.” 

2. It is wrong in a Lutheran baptismal formula, because the 
Augsburg Confession states that “all men are born with sin; 
that is, without the fear of God, wthout trust in him,” and because 
the same Confession allows only to the means of grace the pro- 
duction of that trust, that faith; because the other Lutheran 
confessions agree with this testimony, and because the Formula 
of Concord virtually condemns infant faith before baptism. See 
Dr. Jacobs’ edition, p. 668,11 and 13. The latter, which is 
condemned, reads: “The children of Christians, because they 
have been born of Christian and believing parents, are holy and 
the children of God even without and defore baptism.” 

3. To teach Infant-Faith before baptism would ultimately 
lead to popular neglect of the sacrament as unnecessary. 

4. Itis frankly to be granted that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Lutheran liturgies and some dogmaticians have so in- 
ferred faith before baptism. This must have great weight in 
determining the product of a committee in the preparation of a 
formula. 

5. Sufficient reason for the prevalence of such incorrect for- 
mulas and views is found in the hazy views of the past on the 
subject, in the weight of precedent or tradition, and above all in 
the fear of opposing what is taught in Art. XII1. of the Augs- 
burg Confession: “Therefore men must use sacraments, so as 
to join faith with them, which believes the promises that are of- 
fered and declared unto us by the sacraments. Wherefore they 
condemn those that teach that the sacraments do justify by the 
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work done, and do not teach that faith which believes the re- 
mission of sins is requisite in the sacraments.” 

6. Those whom Art. XIII. would still trouble, should they 
deny infant faith before baptism, are to be reminded that as we 
interpret in the harmony of the Scriptures, so also in the har- 
mony of the scriptural confession, must this article be interpreted 
in view of what is said in Art. I].: “Born again by baptism and 
the Holy Spirit”; in Art. V.: “For the obtaining of this faith, the 
ministry of teaching the Gospel and administering the sacra- 
ments was instituted. For by the Word and Sacraments, as by 
instruments, the Holy Spirit is given, who worketh faith, where 
and when it pleaseth God, in those that hear the Gospel, etc”; 
and in Art. [X.: “By baptism the grace of God is offered.” It 
is frankly to be stated that in view of what is elsewhere taught 
in the Confession, zzfant faith defore baptism dare not be as- 
serted in Art. XIII. 

7. If, on the ground of the definition of faith hereafter stated 
in IV., 5 (which read), it be claimed that that personality, as 
“the Godward faculty,” “the reflex of the Creator,” “the suscep- 
tibility for God’s blessing,’—that it is already in itself truly 
faith in God, though merely “implicit” faith, “faith as an endow- 
ment of God,” “original,” “seminal faith,” “faith yet dormant”; 
—to such claim it is to be answered that that faculty, as the 
all-controlling centre of a human being, is likewise the sinward 
faculty, the susceptibility for influences from any source, the 
power for faith 7x anything whatsoever ; further, that in man, as 
naturally born, that faculty is absolutely bent away from God 
and towards sin (original sin), has faith in sin, and cannot, until 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit (working, as ever, through His 
means) be turned towards God, have faith in God. The bent 
towards sin is never thoroughly eradicated in this life. To call 
that, which is the faculty for faith in anything, already faith in 
God, while yet by nature it absolutely cannot turn just in that 
one direction, towards God,—surely that is irrational and, above 
all, unscriptural. It would compel exclusion from the Scriptures 
of such words as: “The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God * * neither can he know them.” It 
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would necessitate the conclusion that all unregenerate adults 
also, who have not absolutely hardened themselves against the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, already have saving faith ; for they 
possess that faculty. The illustration in IV., 10, may help the 
understanding of the matter, as far as illustrations go. 

IV. IJnfant-Faith After Baptism. 

1. It is right to believe that faith is the immediate result of 
baptism, else baptized infants are not saved; for the Scriptures 
say that “without faith it is impossible to please God,” and 
often repeat it in sybstance. 

2. It is right because the Scriptures directly teach it, assert- 
ing that except a man be born again, be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot see, cannot enter the kingdom ot God. Re- 
generation, baptism, are thus necessary just to evéer (it is by ne- 
glecting “enter” that the text may be misconstrued) the King- 
dom (Mark 1:15; Matt. 21 : 31 and 32; Matt. 18: 3 and 6; 
etc.) The only possible conclusion is that regeneration —bap- 
tism faith. Even more clearly is this taught in 1 John 5 : 1, 4 
and 5: “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
(perfect tense) of God. _Whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith”. (Faith=to have been born of God, born again, 
regenerated); and Titus 3:5: Washing of regeneration, etc. 

3. If it be objected, as it has been, that the Scriptures were 
addressed to adults and that “an application to conditions not 
in the minds of the sacred writers and which do not possess 
the elemental features that the passages presuppose” is wrong, 
—then it is to be answered: (a) The objector will have some 
serious difficulties thus in upholding inspiration; (b) He will 
condemn Christ (¢. g., Matt. 22 : 31-32) and Paul (c¢. g., 1 Cor. 
10 : 1-4) in their methods of Scripture interpretation; (c) He 
will largely destroy the idea of prophecy in both Old and 
New Testament. Above all, the objector is to be answered 
that by exactly the same rule the definition of faith (as neces- 
sarily involving knowledge, etc.), which he emphasizes so much 
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and claims so be scriptural—that this also applies only to adults 
and must be dropped for children. 

4. If Infant-Faith, even after baptism, be objected to on the 
ground of psychological impossibility, it is to be answered that 
there the infant Jesus must be spoken of as having no faith in 
God. 

5. It is to be answered again that faith has its root neither 
in the intellect, nor in the feelings, nor in the will, nor in all 
three ; but deeper, in that all-controlling centre of a human being 
which makes him a personality (this is not trichotomistic). Faith 
is fundamentally merely the confidence of the human person 
ality, as far as developed, and personality begins to develop with 
the first moment of life. To assert no personality for the infant 
is to assert that it is not human. Although its personality 
should be looked upon as infinitesimal, it is there; and since it 
is there, faith in God may be there. 

6. It is right to believe in Infant Faith immediately after 
baptism, else it would be useless to say: “I baptize thee zv/o 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
For the name of God is God Himself, is the power of God (Prov. 
18 : 10) and, unless faith results from baptism, the infant has 
been placed into no power of God excepting that which it al- 
ready had (2. ¢., parental influence). If it be said that those 
who deny faith after baptism nevertheless assert that some ef- 
fect, some change, has been produced within the infant; that 
God’s grace and power has come to it in something additional 
to what it already possessed—then it is to be answered that 
there can be no effect, change, excepting a change to what is 
fundamentally faith ; God’s grace to man is only “from faith to 
faith.” 

7. If it be objected that Infant-Faith after baptism involves 
the “opus operatum” bugbear, it is to be answered that it is 
just exactly as much “opus operatum” as we all attribute to the 
action of the Word with adults. The production of faith in an 
infant or an adult is always and entirely an opus operatum 
through means, completely a miracle through Word and Sacra- 
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ments, scripturally “not of yourselves—the gift of God.” The 
action of Word and Sacrament are the same. 

8. Such assertion of Infant-Faith after baptism is right for 
Lutherans because of the teaching of the Augsburg Confession 
as before quoted (III., 6) from Articles II., V and IX. and he- 
cause of the agreeing testimony of all Lutheran confessions con- 
cerning the power of the Holy Spirit through the sacraments. 
The quotation above (III., 2) from the Formula of Concord, 
while condemning those who claim Infant-Faith before baptigm, 
also condemns those who, accepting no Infant-Faith after bap- 
tism, rest the infant's salvation in a family-covenant and parental- 
faith idea, of which baptism is merely a seal. 

9. To teach no added Divine grace, no faith, in the infant 
after baptism would ultimately lead to popular neglect of the 
Sacrament as unnecessary. 

10. No false security is given to parents by teaching faith 
after baptism, for all who would not be neglectful under any 
teaching will readily recognize that the infant sapling, bent into 
the direction of sin by nature, when bent straight in faith towards 
God through the pull of baptism, will return, unless it be held 
there by binding influences until it has reached the free, con- 
firmation age of independent straightness in faith towards God. 
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ARTICLE V. 


INFANT FAITH—~ADDENDA. 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D. 


The progress of the discussion of child-faith, as involved in 
the formula of Baptism questioning the infant concerning its be- 
lief, has brought out some things which justify recurrence to the 
subject. Justice alike to what we have maintained in the Quar- 
TERLY and to the opposing views which have been offered in ex- 
planation and vindication of the plan of the Committee, seems 
to call for some notice of what has been thus offered, and for a 
brief resumé of the present state of the case. 

We have welcomed Dr. Severinghaus’s contribution to the 
discussion. Its amiable and courteous temper is attractive. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees, it strengthens the sentiment of 
fraternal regard. Discussion of differences in this spirit concili- 
ates good-will and opens avenues for the settlement of truth. 
Could the inquiry go on and the points in dispute be reduced to 
exactitude, the result could not fail to be helpful. We are 
obliged, however, to say that the article has not done anything 
toward removing the difficulties of the idea of infant-faith as im 
plied in the literal and natural meaning of the proposed formula, 
t. ¢., aS something which the infant possesses defore baptism. 
And it must be borne in mind that this was the sole. question 
raised on the subject in our first article, in the QUARTERLY for 
October, the only one published before Dr. Severinghaus wrote ; 
and that whatever importance may attach to the further inquiry 
as to infant-faith as a vesu/¢t of baptismal grace, it stands wholly 
apart from the question raised by the Committee’s formula. His 
article has not touched the problem. For it simply repeats ideas 
and assertions with which we have always been familiar, but 
whose repetition does not in the least answer the serious diffi- 
culties that have been pointed out. It ignores rather than meets 
the trouble. That Luther, for example, for a time, insisted that 
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in answer to prayer the nursling is endowed with faith for a 
believing reception of the sacrament and that without this we 
would have no right whatever to baptize it, and that even after 
he gave up the supposed wecessity of such pre-baptismal faith, he 
yet cherished the idea that it might be bestowed, has been fully 
conceded. But to plead those personal and wavering views of 
Luther as the accepted and permanent teaching of Lutheran 
theology, cannot be seriously thought of in tace of the notorious 
fact of their general abandonment by the dogmaticians. And 
it is to be particularly observed that in the entire article there is 
not offered a single line to meet the clear proof given that the 
idea of such faith before baptism is directly contrary to the fun- 
damental Lutheran doctrines of original sin, of the means of 
grace, of baptism itself, and to the explicit standard definition 
of faith itself. To the great doctrinal objections to the formula 
understood according to what it says and as many want to take 
it, no answer has been even attempted. And the pages of easy 
assertive quotations which follow, gathered out of writers great 
and small, are utterly without relevancy to the question under 
discussion. For, manifestly, on their very face, they were not 
written at all to teach faith defore baptism, but simply to set forth 
that indefinite grace which the dogmaticians were want- to 
“call” faith as something wrought by baptism. The quotations 
from Melanchthon, Hunnius, Gerhard, Chemnitz, and from 
Schmid, do not reach an inch beyond the question of the right 
of infants to baptism and their susceptibility to baptismal grace 
—which no one disputes. Every reader can see at once that they 
are as completely apart from the question raised by the formula 
as would be quotations from a treatise on Anatomy to settle the 
problem of free-will. 

On the other hand the article can hardly fail to help to right 
conclusions. For, in addition to its failure to answer the doc- 
trinal objections, leaving these stand in their impressive force, it 
makes positive concessions which cannot but count as all suffi- 
cient reasons for refusing the offered formula. For, firs¢, on pp. 
158-159, it cordially and fully consents, that for the proper bap- 
tism and for baptismal grace in the case of the children of be- 
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lievers, or of the Church, God’s plan of covenant love, the Char- 
ter of infant Church-membership, fully provides the needful “faith” 
in the faith of the parental life, to which God has committed 
the child, and which he has required to act for its baptism and 
Christian nurture—without requiring also in the unconscious 
child pre-baptismal faith for right reception of the sacrament. 
The conclusion must be clear and irresistable that the office 
which God himself has assigned to the parental faith we should 
neither vacat¢e, nor trouble ourselves otherwise to provide for by 
a formula that shall attempt to install the nursling’s own sup- 
posed personal faith. To do so is not only to doa useless thing, 
but directly and positively to infringe on the divine order. There 
can be no doubt, whatever, that according to fundamental and 
essential Lutheran teaching infant-baptism has its place in our 
Church on the basis of the divine institution of infant-membership 
in the Church of God in the Abrahamic covenant, with its sacra- 
mental seal of circumcision, continued through the thousands of 
years of the preparatory Old Testament dispensation, and fully 
recognized by Christ and his apostles in the New Testament 
when baptism succeeded in the room of circumcision.* From the 
very first God found in the parental faith the needful conditions for 
the “seal of the righteousness of faith” and the bestowal of his 
covenant grace and training. This fixes the law for the admin- 
istration of baptism to infants, which an apostle assures us is, in 
the New Testament order, “the circumcision of Christ.” We 
are glad to note the frank concession in the article that this view 
of the case presents “all that needs to be contended for.” We 
need not, therefore, inquire after a personal faith which the un- 
conscious child may be imagined to bring with it to baptism. 
We need not have a formula which questions the babe about it. 

But it makes another equally just and valuable concession. 
Almost at the very beginning it says: “The form of words: 
‘Dost thou believe in God,’ etc., and ‘Wilt thou be baptized,’ is 

*For its Scripture verification see Matt. 19 : 13, 14; Mark Io: 14; 
Luke 18: 15; Matt. 28: 19; Acts 2:39; 16: 15, 33; 1 Cor. 1: 16; Acts 
2:25; Rom. 3: 29, 30; 4: 9-16; 15: 5,18; Gal. 3: 14,29; Eph. 2: 4- 
20; 3: 4-6; Col.2: 11,12; 1 Cor. 7: 14. 
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indeed objectionable when addressed to an infant, although ven- 
erable by long usage.” If correct’ liturgical principle requires 
the omission of everything ambiguous, confusing, incongruous 
with the condition of the parties, then this anomalous perform- 
ance of addressing the infant as if it possessed understanding, 
conscious will, and knowledge of an immense historical and 
theological range, deserves summary liturgical condemnation. 
Ever since the days of Augustine—how long before we know 
not—common sense and godly sincerity have worried them- 
selves in effort to reconcile the performance with the truth of 
things and exonerate it from dealing in fiction, unreality and 
falsehood. Yes, it is “objectionable,” liturgically. In this ad- 
mission, again, the article is truly sound and serviceable. 

We must now, however, respectfully submit that the just con- 
clusion from these two concessions, as well as from the failure to 
answer the doctrinal difficulties, is mot the one which the article 
suggests we should adopt. The concession that the personal 
faith of the infant is not a pre-requisite to its valid baptism cer- 
tainly makes the formula inquiring into it wznecessary. How, 
then, under the additional concession that the formula is “ob- 
jectionable,” we are to be carried to the conclusion that we should 
adopt the unnecessary and objectionable thing, we cannot see. 
Yet this is the surprising course we are advised to take. We 
are counseled that since such a formula is found in our Church 
literature, “however objectionable” its expressions may be, “it 
is best to accept it without an ado, and learn to appreciate it as 
a barrier against the Romanizing trend in theology, upon the 
one hand, and Socinian upon the other,” p. 160. This is truly 
a perverse and impotent coriclusion. The vessel suddenly rushes 
into a port to which it is not due. Perhaps, however, the con- 
clusion was not meat to be understood as drawn from the 
given premises, but rather in view of securing the “barriers” men- 
tioned. But from this view it is as baseless as from the others. 
For who will pretend that the Lutheran Church has not other 
formulas than the “objectionable” one quite as well suited 
to safeguard against Romanism and Socinianism? It might 
well be questioned, indeed, whether the Church enjoys its secur- 
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ity from Romish tendencies by reason of this old formula which 
is Rome’s favorite one from the days of early scholastic down to 
modern Romanism. And we all know that when about the 
middle of this century the so-called “New Lutherans,” such as 
Vilmar, Leo, Stahl, Lohe, and Kliefoth, appeared in Germany, 
fully described by Lichtenberger, and characterized by Kurtz as 
“Romanizing,” with a “taste for the romantic, historic, artistic 
hyper-Lutheran ecclesiastical tendencies,” the strong misleading 
tendency in their case came from their excessive leaning toward 
“the noble, the venerable” features in the ancient liturgies, life 
and constitution of the Church.* And whence has come to the 
Church of England its Puseyism, its ritualistic and Romanizing 
trend, keeping the road to Rome well filled with travellers ? 
Not from its XXXIX Articles, which are Protestant, but from 
its Littrgy which was only partially reformed from the same 
venerable formulas and ecclesiastical settings. Is the article 
right in invoking the venerable forms of a thousand years as our 
sentinels against Romanism ? And with respect to Socinianism, 
who does not know that whenever that ancient formula is ac 
cepted in its literal sense as meaning Infant-Faith defore baptism, 
it distinctly allies itself with the Pelagian and Socinian anthrop- 
ology as to original sin? Can any one read a pamphlet re- 
cently circulated in its advocacy without seeing evidence of such 
alliance ? 

The truth set forth in our article in the October QUARTERLY 
has been antagonized in a widely circulated pamplet entitled 
“Baptized Without Believing” by “A member of the Committee 
(E. J. W).” 

Of the spirit of the pamphlet we prefer to say nothing. _ Its 
whole discussion, indeed, might well be allowed to pass without 
notice, so far as it might be supposed to contain any facts or 
reasonings against the facts and conclusions presented in the 
article to which it has offered itself as a reply. But as it has 
been given out with a confident flourish as an answer to all ob- 
jections made to the Committee’s favorite formula and as a full 
vindication of the Committee’s position, it seems proper to call 


*Kurtz, Church Hist., Sec. 175, 1. 
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some attention to the method pursued and the reasoning em- 
ployed, in order that it may be seen not only how utterly without 
valid force the pamphlet is, but how it in fact discredits the cause 
it advocates. It does not promise well at the very beginning, _ 
when it prefaces its defense of a ¢vaditional formula, through ap- 
peals to “authorities” and the use of various “reasonings,” by 
discrediting the value of authorities and declaring that Lutherans 
owe “no allegiance to tradition or reason,” advising the reader 
in advance that these things would not trammel the writer's pre- 
sentation of the matter. In the light of these introductory state- 
ments, most of the surprising things encountered in the pamph- 
let find their only explanation. 

Take, for instance, the attempt to destroy the significance and 
break the force of the action of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
in 1749, declaring against the Infant-Faith formula, and giving 
to the Lutheran Church in America its long and salutary free- 
dom from it. One is startled to find the account of it mani- 
festly shaped and colored with a view to belittle the whole trans- 
action and bring it under contempt. The pamphlet, after declar- 
ing the authority of the act to be, “after all not so very formidable,” 
says: “On Monday, June 5, 1749, three pastors, one deacon 
and one candidate, with several laymen, held a sort of conven- 
tion at Lancaster, adjourning at 3 P.M. Any one familiar with 
their situation would conclude that certainly some other matters 
of grave importance engaged the attention of these missionaries 
during those brief hours, but before separating they agreed to 
change the form of the baptismal questions which had hitherto 
obtained in this country, and which had the almost universal 
sanction of the Church in the fatherland.” Now what are the 
facts, according to the “Documentary History of the Minister- 
ium?” Though the body is represented as consisting of only 
“three pastors,” with several laymen, by treating Kurtz and 
Schaum as Deacon and Licentiate, these two were o¢ Deacon and 
Licentiate. Kurtz had been ordained to the ministry at the meet- 
ing of the Synod in Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1748.* That he is 

*Doc. Hist., pp. 5, 6. 
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mentioned one place as Deacon Kurtz, simply shows that he 
was still carrying a former familiar designation, as we sometimes 
yet speak of the President as Major McKinley. And Schaum, 
referred to as a candidate, was ordained at Lancaster the day be- 
fore the meeting of the Synod.* Both were as truly ordained 
ministers as were Miihlenberg, Brunholtz, and Handschuh. This 
rectification almost doubles the ordained membership of the 
convention. Mr. Hartwig, of New York, was absent. With 
this exception, it was the full regular meeting of the Synod, 
with lay reptesentatives from the church councils of “The 
United Congregations,” It is called “Our Church Convention.” 
the “General Conference.t Miihlenberg writes of it: “All the 
preachers and delegates of the United Congregations assem- 
bled.”{ And from the enumeration of important questions con- 
sidered and decided by the body, as given in the “Documentary 
History,” it is easy to discover the breadth, seriousness and wis- 
dom with which it was guiding the interests of the Church. 
This is the Synod, met solemnly in one of the commanding 
junctures in the development of the interests of our Church in 
America, which “One of the Committee” stigmatizes as “a sort 
of convention in Lancaster, adjourning at 3 P. M.” And this 
only as preliminary to reflecting upon the genuine loyalty to 
principle, devotion to conviction, Christian integrity and cour- 
age, of those godly men, when it is intimated that these “three 
pastors, facing a period of peculiar trial, hastily fixed a matter to 
suit themselves, or rather, their exceedingly promiscuous and 
dissentious constituencies.” In the name of righteousness, it 
may be asked, is it fair to impute the action of those consecrated 
servants of God to impulses or motives so unworthy? But the 
representation proceeds: “When forty years later the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium again tried its hands on Liturgical forms, ra- 
tionalistic influences held sway, and these continued to leaven 
our theology and color all our literature for half a century later, 
and yet a professor of theology strenuously protests against a 


*Doc. Hist., p. 25, 26. 
tDoc. Hist. pp. 24, 26. 
Doc. Hist., p. 26. 
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proposed departure from ‘this position historically taken.’” 
What again are the facts in this respect? It was thirty-three, 
not “forty” years later, in 1782 when the Synod resumed con- 
sideration of the Church Agende, and resolved to have it printed. 
Mainly by a lack of funds the printing was delayed some years, 
during which some changes were made, including adoption of the 
form of Confirmation as introduced in Wiirtemberg, but no change 
was made in the baptismal questions.* But the imputation that at 
this time “rationalistic influences held sway” is as unwarrantable 
and defamatory a charge as ever put forth. The facts? Part of 
the Constitution of the Synod in 1781, was: “Every minister 
professes to hold the word of God and our Symbolical Books 
in doctrine and life+ In 1783 the Synod pledged licentiate 
Hinkel to the “word of God, the Augsburg Confession, and the 
other Symbolical Book.”{ Surely one must be desperately set 
on despoiling the Synod of its good name and the influence of 
its solemn transaction, to make this devotion to the word of God, 
the Augsburg Confession and our other Symbolical Books iden- 
tical with the “sway of rationalistic influences.” Had the Synod 
become a set of arrant hypocrites? Dr. Spaeth vindicates Dr. 
Kunze against suspicion of rationalism so late as 1804, and testi- 
fies that “men like Helmuth, Schmidt and others preached the 
old gospel of Christ crucified with simple childlike faith.’§ 
Finally when the Liturgy was at length printed in 1786, it 
bore the imprimatur of Henry Melchoir Miihlenburg, Senior of 
the Ministerium, and twenty-three others, among whom were 
Helmuth, Schmidt, Goering, Bager, etc., whose Lutheranism 
will stand any test which “One of the Committee” can legiti- 
mately apply. What would these men say could they speak 
from their graves ? 

But, further, what were the facts even as declared by this same 
member of the Committee when, in 1889, before this beam of 
a baptismal formula was in his eye, he published his History oF 
THE LUTHERANS IN AMERICA? There, after strong individual 
pictures of the adaptations and excellences of the organizers of 


*Doc. Hist., pp. 183, 200, Doc. Hist., p. 175. 
Doc. Hist., p. 188. 4Jubilee Services, p. 11. 
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the Synod, and after making record of “their elevated character 
as servants of God and their firmness in holding fast to the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession,” he adds: “The Ministerium em- 
braced in 1768 twenty-four members, and it would be no easy 
task to find in this country, at that time, another group of men 
measuring up to the standard of these in piety, in culture, in de 
votion to the Church and her Creed, and in self-sacrificing activ- 
ity for the extension of Christ’s kingdom and the upbuilding 
of the waste places of Zion.”* And then follow several pages 
of glowing account of the rapid and blessed progress of the 
Church from the wisdom, consecration, direction and labors of 
these saintly men. It seems almost incredible that the writer, 
in his zeal for this formula, should be thus forgetful of his own 
high-wrought eulogy of these men and their work, and renounce 
the authority and reliability of his own History. And is it ex- 
pected that the General Synod is going, by adoption of his for- 
mula, to set its seal of approval on an advocacy, which resorts 
to this sort of dealing with the plain facts of history and with 
the principle of self-consistency? This is one example of the 
method of the pamphlet. 

Take another. On p. 3, the sneer of two interrogation points 
and one exclamation point, with the statement, “A break like 
that is a poor prop for an argument,” is given as sufficient to dis- 
credit the right of Wiirtemberg Lutheranism or its liturgical 
scholarship, to any consideration in the question of the Lutheran 
liturgies. The thing which drew this kind of treatment was our 
connecting with the rejection of the formula by the Church of 
Wiirtemberg a word of reference to its steadfast Lutheranism 
and its honorable roll of theologians. We know well the readi- 
ness of some Lutherans to show aversion to the Lutheran Church 
of that country on account of its preference for less elaborate 
forms of worship than is desired in some other countries, and be- 
cause of the large prevalence of Pietism there. But beyond this 
empty sneer, which can appeal only to party prejudice, not a 
word or fact of history is offered to justify the appeal or show 
that the Wiirtemberg decision ought not to count with the full 
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weight of a genuine Lutheran authority. What are the facts ? 
Dr. Schaff declares: “It would be difficult to find a country 
which, in proportion to its size and the number of its inhabitants | 
gave birth to a greater number of distinguished scholars and 
literary men.”* From the days of the Reformation there under 
Brentz and Schnepf, and the later influence of Jacob Andrei of 
the Form of Concord period, the Church has been Lutheran. 
“The Protestants of Wiirtemberg, who compose two-thirds of she 
population,” says Schaff, “are originally Lutherans in doctrine 
and discipline, with the exception of a few colonies of Hugu- 
nots, which have long since became Germanized.’’+ “He adds: 
“At a subsequent period the pietistic movement of Spener, 
which it is well known, lays the main stress on regeneration, 
conversion, and vital piety, in opposition to exclusive confes- 
sionalism and dead orthodoxy, exerted great influence in Wiir- 
temberg, but in a modified form.”{ Like other countries it suf- 
fered from the inroads of rationalism, but not worse than others. 
And those who know the history, know full well how strongly 
and successfully for a while the “old Tiibingen School,” including 
such strong Evangelical men as Bengel, Christian Frederick 
Schmid, Steudel, Storr, Flatt, and the two famous preachers, the 
Hofaker brothers, resisted and checked the rationalistic progress. 
And after rationalism had done its worst in the University, Dr. 
Schaff bears the testimony: “But the general character of the 
people is strongly and deeply religious. They cherish with 
grateful reverence the unbroken succession of pious divines and 
ministers from Bengel to Hofaker, who faithfully taught and 
preached the way of life during the infidel apostacy of the last 
and present centuries.”§ And he adds the confirmatory facts: 
“It [Wiirtemberg] has, in proportion to its size, a larger number 
of pious ministers and laymen, than any part of Europe, except 
the Wupperthal, in Rhenish Prussia, England and Scotland. It 
contributes annually more men and means for the promotion of 
the kingdom of God, than many a Christian country of double 


*Germany and its Universities, p, 93. TIb. p. 95. 
{Germany and its Universities, p. 95. élb. p. 95. 
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the size and ten times its wealth.”* Since the overthrow of the 
various types of unbelief, the naturalism of Paulus, the develop- 
ment theory of Baur, and the mythical hypothesis of Strauss, 
it has numbered among its leaders such defenders of the evange- 
lical faith as Oehler and Beck, and given such as Hoffman, Dor- 
ner and Christlieb to the state Church of Prussia.t As a State 
Church it binds its ministers to the Augsburg Confession. Is any 
further testimony needed? If so, it is fully supplied by Kiibel, 
an eminent and thoroughly evangelical professor of Tubingen, re- 
cently deceased, in Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia: “As if Pietism 
no longer exists! The Wiirtemberg Pietism has been simply 
ignored, which through and through is the truly genuine, proper 
Pietism. Aside from a few insignificant exceptions, from the be- 
ginning to the present it has been neither sectarian nor rational- 
istic. Not merely has it tolerated the seaching of the Church, but 
it has held fast to it in all the fundamental doctrines. The pie- 
tistic piety made use of the specifically Christian truths of salva- 
tion, as reconciliation through the historical Christ, etc., as the 
absolutely necessary, and gave expression thereto in its hymns.’’} 

Now it is this Church of Wiirtemberg which established itself 
from the beginning in the Lutheran doctrine, which has waged 
brave, persistent and conquering warfare against the assaults of 
rationalism, which has strenuously endeavored to have the or- 
thodox truth bear its divinely intended fruitage of Christian 
living, and which has been a model of benevolent self sacrificing 
activity for the extension of the kingdom of God, that the pam- 
phlet seeks, in the way indicated, to have contemptuously turned 
down in the consideration of a question of proper Lutheran cere 
mony. The facts of doctrine and history not being available or 
convenient for reasoning to the desired conclusion, an empty 
scoff is invoked to do service. This is a second example of its 
method. 

Let us glance at another. On p. 6, the pamphlet represents 


*Germany and its Universities, p. 94. 

tSince the Committee has now gone to the Prussian Union for its model 
of Lutheran formula, it will hardly be regarded as out of place to speak 
of the eminent Lutherans who became connected with that body. 
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that the idea of parental faith, acting vicarously for infant-bap- 
tism would imply that for the baptized only certain indefinite 
benefits of external relation and privilege, “like circumcised 
children who enjoyed the rights of citizenship in the Jewish 
Commonwealth, with no requirement of a spiritual life being 
mooted.” The parallelism seems intended to suggest that cir- 
cumciston meant only civic benefits or external good. The 
failure of the Mosiac or Sinaitic covenant to work salvation is 
then mentioned, and we are told that we should be careful about 
drawing analogies from that covenant for the religion of the 
New Testament—as if we had been drawing any analogies from 
that when we connected infant-baptism with the child-member- 
ship established in the Church by the Adérahamic everlasting cov- 
enant of grace. We are admonished, too, that “salvation is not 
of covenant,” but “of the Lord”—as if being of the Lord were in 
contradiction of the covenant reality. The aim of the pamphlet is, 
manifestly, to push the covenant, with its family unity, as much 
as possible, out of sight, in order to substitute an absolute in- 
dividualism, a complete atomism, of the children in the family. 
Thus a basis is sought for the supposed necessity of personal 
faith of infants as the pre-requisite for the reception of baptism 
with its spiritual grace, and with a view to obscure the analogy 
between baptism and circumcision as “seal of the righteousness 
of faith”—though Lutheran theology has been perpetually pro- 
claiming and insisting on the analogy. And at length the pam- 
phlet makes what looks like a triumphant appeal to Oehler’s 
Old Testament Theology, which is quoted as declaring: “Cir- 
cumcision is essentially distinguished from Christian baptism by 
not constituting an zmediate personal relation between God 
and the recipient of the ordinance. It does not operate as an 
individual means of grace. Circumcision is no vehicle of sancti- 
fying forces, as it makes no demand in reference to the internal 
state of the recipient.” That looks conclusive. One is startled 
to have to face such a judgment from so eminent an Old Testa- 
ment scholar, as to the utter secularity and externalism of the 
Old Testament sacrament of circumcision! But he is equally 
startled, on examination for relief of his perplexity, to find that 
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the quotation from Oehler has been stopped just where Oehler 
ends his negative view of the rite, in its relation to the nation 
and secular privileges. There is not a hint of the fact that 
Oehler, at the very beginning, defined the fundamental concep- 
tion of circumcision by saying: “It obviously presupposes that 
the natural life is tainted with impurity, which must be re- 
moved in those who are called to covenant fellowship with God,’’* 
and that after the statements quoted in the pamphlet he pro- 
ceeds: “On the other hand, circumcision certainly makes eth- 
ical demands on him who has received it. It binds him to 
obedience to God, whose covenant sign he bears on his body 
and to a blameless walk before him. Thus it is the sysmdol of 
the renewal and purification of the heart. This signification of 
the rite is in the Old Testament specially brought out in the use 
of the phrase, wcircumcision of heart,to denote want of receptiv- 
ity for the things of God; while on the other hand the purifica- 
tion of the heart, by which it becomes receptive for the things 
of God and capable of executing God’s will, is called circum- 
cision of heart.” Thus Oehler himself, when rightly quoted, 
makes the grand import of circumcision to be its spiritual signi- 
ficance and bearing, fully affirming the analogy in this respect 
between it and baptism. But we have thus before us another 
example of the pamphlet’s way of conducting its readers to the 
truth ! 

The use made of Gerhard is a varied instance. We had, by 
plain quotation, made Gerhard’s rejection of infant-faith defore bap- 
tism unmistakably clear. There is no faith as something pos- 
sessed naturally or brought from birth. Dr. Frank’s statement: 
“It is foolish to inquire for such a faith,” simply echoes Gerhard’s 
view. The pamphlet appeared before our second article in which 
Gerhard’s affirmation of infant-faith as a product of baptism was 
made equally clear—a faith of very positive and living type.* 
His view on this is not in dispute. But the pamphlet, anxious 
for its notion of pre-baptismal faith, has appealed to Gerhard. 
How? The way is wonderful. On p. 9, after saying that “he 

*p. 193. TLUTH. QUART. for Jan, '99, p. 22. 
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wrote many pages in defense of infant-faith over against the at- 
tacks of the papists and the anabaptists,” and giving a quotation, 
it tells us: “Then he [Gerhard] proceeds to speak about the 
Holy Spirit exciting, kindling faith in baptism,” adding to ex- 
plain the supposed implication of this: “and surely there must 
be something present to be excited, a spark to be kindled.” Fn 
passant, we might fairly inquire about the, logical legitimacy of 
the verbal legerdemain brought into requisition, when it is as- 
sumed that to “excite faith” is, not to create it, but to stir it up 
as something already existent, or to “kindle a spark” implies that 
there zs a spark before it is“kindled.” But Gerhard must parade 
in the interest of the view he repudiated; and so he is quoted 
as saying ina note: “Christ commands that we must become 
like little children if we would enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Imagine now that the little child which is set before 
them [which certainly had not been baptized] was devoid of 
saving faith, does it not follow from the command of Christ that 
we must be like an unbeliever in order to enter the kingdom of 
God?” * * “We do not receive the kingdom of God except 
by faith in Christ, which therefore, if we must receive it as little 
children, goes to show that little children ¢vu/y believe.”* 

This makes him a pleader for pre-baptismal infant-faith. If 
the reader, however, will compare it with Gerhard’'s language, 
noting the relations of part to part, he will find the case as 
follows: First, Gerhard is discussing the distinct and definite 
question whether “daptized infants believe,” answering it affirma- 
tively: “We prove the faith of infants received into the divine 
covenant through circumcision in the Old Testament and through 
baptism in the New Testament, from the following evidences.” 
And he specifies Math. 18 : 36,and Mark 9:42. Secondly, 
that the “note” quoted in the pamphlet is upon these two pas- 
sages of Scripture, arguing for the faith of a daptized child only. 
Thirdly, that the words: “which certainly had not been baptized,’ 
are mot in Gerhard. And /fourthly, that, on the contrary, on the 
preceding page Gerhard distinctly affirms of these children 

*Pamphlet, p. 9. 
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brought to Christ and declared to be of the kingdom of God: 
“Those little ones had already been received into the covenant of 
God through circumcision—the spiritual import of which, he had 
just been emphatically declaring, was to them what daptism is 
now. So the problem how the staunch old dogmatician had 
been brought into advocacy of what he rejected, is solved. But 
it reminds us what a.great difference may be made by a little 
inadvertent interpolation. Was not the pamphlet meant to im- 
press us with the need of care in accepting “authorities ?” 

The writer of it is mistaken when he credits us with a “defini- 
tion of faith.” We only repeated the definition always maintained 
by our Church. We used it simply to show the impossibility 
of conceiving its essential elements present in the nursling 
brought for baptism. It is simply nonsensical to allege, as the 
writer has done, that it “shuts out” adults generally, “in fact 
pretty much all except theologians.” In every infant school the 
teachers are able to greet the beginnings of the “knowledge, as- 
sent, and confidence” of an emerging faith. It has remained for 
the writer himself, however, to put forth a definition of faith— 
instead of the Church’s standard statement of it. Proper respect 
for the effort—none for the product—requires a glance at it. It 
is something unique and marvelous among theological achiev- 
ments. It assumes to express the definition given by God's 
word: “The evidence of things not seen;” but the divine defin- 
ition would hardly be able to recognize itself in the outcome. 
It is variously phrased and described: “the organ which testi- 
fies of the invisible,” “the supersensuous faculty,” “the reverse 
of sight,” “that endowment of man which makes him a religious 
being, which enables him to know the Father of spirits,” “the 
vision of the unseen,” “the Godward faculty,” “the reflex of 
the Creator,” “affinity for God.” It is described as “an essen- 
tial part of human nature,” of which “no rational being can be 
destitute,” something that belongs to humanity, “pura naturalia,” 
not “a donum superadditum, something subsequently added,” 
after the Roman Catholic idea of the righteousness of Adam as 
divine gift in addition to nature. Gathered out of this somewhat 
discordant and confusing variety of expression, the import of the 
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definition unquestionably is, that “faith” is the natural human 
capacity or faculty for fellowship with God. It is resolved into a 
psychical faculty, a natural capacity for delief, an essential endow- 
ment of the soul as human. But are we entitled to wipe out 
the distinction between the faculty and faith itself? The “fac- 
ulty,” at birth is not yet “faith” in any sense—let alone in the 
sense of the faith of the gospel. And when the pychical faculty 
tor belief begins to act, it acts spontaneously in any and every di- 
vection in which knowledge guides the way—and only as knowl- 
edge leads. The “capacity” for faith zs an essential of the 
human constitution. but like that of the intellect—and through 
it—it wakes into exercise only gradually out of childhood’s un- 
conscious condition. Natural faith, ¢. ¢., faith in the sphere of 
natural things, necessarily belongs to every man. But this may 
yet be far off from Christian faith. It may be utterly earthly, 
secular, and Godless ; and by force of natural depravity always 
will be unless the mind and heart be enlightened by the word 
of God and the enabling grace of the Holy Spirit. Christain 
faith, saving faith, exists not by nature, but through the means 
of grace. But could there be a more radical or deplorable sur- 
render of the Lutheran doctrine of faith, and the dependence of 
faith upon the word and grace of God, than presented in this 
novel definition, which empties it of all its evangelical content 
and reduces it to the empty natural capacity of the human soul, 
yet dormant like an infant's conscience! The definition is truly 
a theological phenomenon. It is revolutionary; and if admit- 
ted, our Church will be at liberty to draw lines of erasure across 
Art. V_ of the Augsburg Confession about appointed divine 
means of working gospel-faith. All because of this new light 
shed on the nature of faith, enabling us to see it already natur- 
ally existing as an inborn reality in the unconscious infants 
brought to baptism! But seriously, if the acceptance of the 
offered formula leads to the manufacturing and adoption of such 
strangely absurd and unscriptural definitions of faith, so empty 
of evangelical content, and so contrary to the Lutheran and Bib- 
lical view of man’s natural unbelief, would it not be a grievous 
wrong to the Church, to establish the formula in use among us? 
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Equally without validity is the pamphlet’s attempt to install 
Math, 18 : 6 and Mark9g : 42, as a divine, and therefore decisive, 
affirmation of infant-faith. It declares: “These words: ‘Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me,’ over- 
throw all authorities and all philosophies opposed to them.” But, 
in fact, as every observant reader can see, the writer, in assuming 
to end the debate as if by a decision from the lips of Christ, is 
but dogmatically setting himself forth as authoritative and un- 
questionable interperter of the reference of that passage. It is 
simply the word of “One-of the Committee,” echoing the claim 
of various writers in our Church, that here offers itself as the 
divine and conclusive words for identifying “these little ones 
which believe” with infants, in opposition to the honest, careful, 
conscientious understanding of Christendom generally in all ages. 
This is the size of the modest claim cf the pamphlet. To esti- 
timate its worth, let us glance at the situation. 7rs¢, in the be- 
ginning of our discussion indubitable evidence was given of the 
significant and impressive fact that the entire Christian Church, 
from the first down to the Reformation, had utterly failed to un- 
derstand Christ as there either referring to infants or asserting 
their faith. Hence the idea of infant-faith was consistently and 
steadily repudiated. The fact is a gigantic one—very trouble- 
some to those who wish to parade Jesus’ words as an exP/icit, all- 
settling affirmation of such faith and the supreme necessity of it. 
The pamphlet makes no attempt to deny the fact; but in order 
to minimize it and get it off hands discredited, it skilfully sug- 
gests that the authorities quoted in proof are not proper wit- 
nesses, and our quoting them a very suspicious thing: “So the 
the attack must have resort to Romanisis, who verily to a man 
are found on the side of the critic” —as if the writers of the period 
tn question were not the very ones to be called as witnesses. But 
this little expedient,—very small—of crying ‘Romanism,’ instead 
of dealing squarely and fairly with the solid facts proved, is simply 
another little example of the pamphlet’s method. Secondly, that 
all through that period, the words of Christ had no revealing ligh 
in which the Church could take the formula as meaning personal 
faith in infants. Thirdly, that since the Reformation, down to 
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to-day, infant faith has not been given symbolical status in any 
Church of Christendom; and exegesis only in limited way and 
narrow range, under special dogmatic preposessions, shows any 
ability to see it divinely revealed. Of the significance and force 
of all these facts, the pamphlet just chooses to take no account, 
except to set over against it its own exegetical dictum. But 
the case is still worse for the pamphlet. For not all the facts 
have yet been told. A few others need to be faced. irs¢, that 
Luther himself, despite his eager desire to find Scripture for in- 
fant-faith, does not seem to have been able to find it asserted 
in that passage. A search through Luther’s works by the help 
of completest index, has not discovered a solitary instance in 
which he interpreted the “little ones who believe” in that text 
as infants. But in numerous places he applies it to adult Chris- 
tians and young people, humble disciples of Christ. As a sin- 
gle illustration—In a sermon, 1532, expatiating at length on 
Matt. 18 : 6, he says: “The Lord is very angry and sorely 
vexed that no interest is taken in the young people.” On “who- 
soever offends one of these little ones,’ he says: “Whosoever 
teaches them to curse, swear, lie, slander and be unchaste, and 
the like, it were better for him,” etc. It is particularly notable 
that not in the whole discussion does he find infants or infant- 
faith in this text. If anything contrary to this should be found 
elsewhere in Luther, it would only prove that his explanation 
was not invariable. Secondly: The Form of Concord, the exe- 
getical and spiritual intuitions of whose writers the author of the 
pamphlet will not deny, in the only passage in which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jacobs’ extended index, Matt. 18:6, or Mark 
9: 42 is referred to in our Symbolical Books, distinctly and 
positively interprets the little ones as Christians in general. 
Speaking of untimely yielding and conformity in inexpedient ex- 
ternal things, it says that by such conduct: “The truly believ- 
ing are distressed, offended and weakened in their faith, which 
every Christian for the sake of his soul’s welfare and salvation 
is bound to avoid, as it is written: ‘Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offenses; Also, ‘whoso shall offend one of these little 
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ones which believe in me,’ etc.”* Thirdly; Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, 
of the General Council Seminary, Philadelphia, in the Lutheran 
Commentary, out of his broad familiarity with Lutheran inter- 
pretation and theology, and earnest devotion to them, declares 
of the reference in Mark 9 : 47: “The ‘little ones’ are, generally, 
humble and unassuming but sincere believers,” and interprets 
Matt. 18:6: “It appears to be here employed as a descriptive 
name of all who receive Christ in humility and faith.” And 
though he yields to the general contention of Lutherans as to bap- 
tized children, and adds: “Little children are, however, included 
in the phrase, for they, too, may be converted and become be- 
lievers at a very early age,” he manifestly acknowledges the ref- 
erence to be primarily and particularly to adult believers, and to 
“little children” only in the secondary sense in which they too 
may be led to stumble. Dr. Schaeffer was too close an adherent 
of the exegesis of Luther and the Form of Concord, to accept this 
latest fancy. Is anything more needed to show the size of the 
modesty of the pamphlet in thus presenting its naked word as to 
the reference of Christ in the passage, as if it must weigh against 
the exegetical understanding of almost all Christendom in all ages, 
as well as against all “authorities and philosophies, all tradition 
and reason!” It is another example of the method. 

As part of the situation, it is of consequence to observe from 
the pamphlet that at least one member of the Committee takes 
the formula in its literal sense and holds to infant-faith defore 
baptism. It declares—though mistakenly—this to be “the tra- 
ditional Lutheran view—that it exists prior to baptism, or that 
it must de produced through the prayers of the parents and the 
Church preparatory to baptism.” It interpolates a phrase in the 
quotation from Gerhard, to give it this position. And its unpara- 
lelled new definition of faith is invented to furnish the thing. Thus 
without attempting a word of disproof of the utter contradiction 
shown between such placing of faith and various fundamental 
doctrines of the Scriptures and Lutheran theology, undaunted 
by the perils of Pelagianism, it has proceeded to find faith an 
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“essential part of human nature” though fallen—the empty nat- 
ural psychical “faculty” for belief. 

We have avoided noticing the various misconceptions and 
perversions of the statements and import of statements in our 
article. They are immaterial to the great questions of theologi- 
cal and historical truth and the practical interests of the Church 
involved in this discussion. We cheerfully let them pass. We 
are content simply to call attention the ways taken in dealing 
with established facts, legitimate authorities, basal truths of the 
Gospel, and ruling principles and teachings of evangelical the- 
ology. The unwarrantable ways discredit instead of assuring 
the conclusion. And we cannot but feel sure that the Church 
will decline to accept the employment of such methods of per- 
suasion as at all complimentary to its Christian sense of right 
and regard for unambiguous fairness. 


We greet with pleasure the article by “The Committee on the 
Common Service,” now,in charge of the Forms for Ministerial 
Acts, presenting a translation of the three Forms for infant bap- 
tism as provided by the Prussian Church in 1895, with prefatory 
statement of their supposed bearing in the pending question. 
Note is made of the first two Forms as Lutheran, ‘Forms, with 
slight modification, accepted by the Lutheran Church from the 
beginning of her existence,’ and that these two are practically 
those originally published by the Committee. They, with the 
third Form, are declared to “embody the conclusions of the lat- 
est Lutheran liturgical studies of the largest, and in some re- 
spects the ablest, and the most advanced Lutheran body in the 
world.” They are printed to show “that the Committee has 
presented Lutheran Forms,” and are justified in the choice they 
have made. 

But there are some considerations which need to be brought 
into account in estimating the force that should be given to the 
appeal to the Forms and facts thus presented. There seems to 
be danger that the point of the pending issue may be obscured or 
lost from view. For it is not at all, and never has been, whether 
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the Forms submitted by the Committee are “Lutheran Forms,” 
in the sense of Forms which, under various modifications, 
have been accepted by the Lutheran Church from the beginning. 
This has not been questioned. Were this all, there would be 
no discussion. But the question is, and must remain, whether 
those submitted have been wisely selected and are in the best 
shape, and especially whether the first formula, and in part the sec- 
ond also, taken in their explicit phraseology, implying conscious- 
ness, ‘desire,’ ‘seeking’ and personal ‘faith’ in the unconscious 
babe, have been, despite past use, rightly adjusted to the truth of 
things and the fundamental conceptions of evangelical Lutheran 
theology. It is a far greater and more vital question than the 
simple, admitted historical fact that the Forms, in main features, 
have stood in Lutheran usage, after perhaps a thousand or more 
years of earlier service in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
question is: Do the peculiar features of these formulas bring 
any better adjustment to the truth of things, the condition of 
the child, and the fundamental definitions and teachings of our 
theology, than the formulas to which our Church in this coun- 
try has been accustomed, as a reason for seeking to revolutionize 
the practice of the churches of the General Synod? Why re- 
turn to a formula whose phraseology implies infant consciousness, 
will, and faith before baptism—notions which the Lutheran 
Church as such never affirmed, but has almost completely dis- 
carded—a formula which our Church in America a century and 
a half ago set aside? 7hzs is the point in discussion. 

And it is to be noted that the Church whose Liturgy and 
scholarship are quoted for our following is not, after all, a Luth- 
evan Church. The Committee’s account itself shows this—but 
hardly fully: “The Prussian Union is made up of Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches.” The terms of the Union, however, make 
it not a conjunction of the two ‘Churches,’ but a single body, the 
Prussian Church. The Lutheran and Reformed Confessions are 
allowed equal or common right in it, but it is a single Church, 
the Prussian State Church. Kahnis, an intense opponent of the 
Union, says: “The two sister Churches, hitherto separated, are 
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united into one national Church.”* Kurtz says: “The Union 
had only added a third denomination to the two previously ex- 
isting.”’*+ We can hardly understand by what sudden transfor- 
mation these “Forms” are by the Committee made to stand be- 
fore us as “the conclusions of the latest Lutheran liturgical stud- 
ies of the largest, ablest, the most advanced Lutheran body in 
the world.” But it helps appearances in urging the formulas of 
that Liturgy on our Lutheran attention. And it adds to the 
impressiveness of the “present membership” of “our Church,” 
and gives stronger color to the suggested conclusion that “the 
issue” against the Forms “is not so much with the Committee 
as with the Lutheran Church.” Nevertheless the fact remains, 
that the Church of Prussia is not a Lutheran Church, and we fail 
to see why its adoption of any particular formulas should be held 
up as entitled to guide our Lutheran General Synod. We all know 
how promptly Lutherans who have joined that body have been 
denied the right to be quoted or stand as representatives of Lu- 
theran theology or of the Lutheran Church. Such men as 
Nitsch, Dorner, Miller, are at once ruled out. There are in the 
United States congregations and Synods, representative of the 
Prussian Church ; but neither the General Synod nor our district 
Synods hold fraternal correspondence with them or are speci- 
ally anxious to imitate them. By what magic has the Prussian 
Church become a potent pattern for our choice of a Lutheran 
formula for baptism ? 

3. Deserving of note is the Committee’s statement: “The 
questions that have been raised belong to the domain of theol- 
ogy rather than that of formularies.” This may be said in order 
to obviate objection from the doctrinal indefiniteness of the 
Prussian Church, while using the endorsement of its “liturgical” 
scholarship and judgment, in our pending question in the sphere 
of mere adiaphora or external rites. However this may be, the 
Committee has recognized the chief source of objections to the 
formula—sound theology. Though the Committee, by credit- 

*Hist. of Ger, Protestantantism, (T. & T. Clark), p. 260, 

+Church Hist. Sec. 178, 
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ing “Lutheran liturgical studies” and “the largest Lutheran body 
in the world’”’ with approving these Prussian Forms, has sug- 
gested that they must be consistent with the pure Lutheran 
doctrine, attention may properly be called to the fact that it is 
just to the Prussian Union that we should xot go, and would 
have no right to go, for a safeguarding or working out of the 
unity, consistency and completeness of the Lutheran system. 
It is just the grave doctrinal difficulties, in the formula implying 
pre-baptismal infant-faith, that the Committee, or those who 
favor the formula, have made no serious attempt to answer or 
remove. To point to the Prussian liturgy is no answer. 

4. It is proper to note, too, that the Committee are not agreed 
as to the meaning of the formula. They say: “The Commit- 
tee, as a whole, does not advocate infant faith before baptism, 
nor does it concede that the first form teaches this, a position in 
which it is supported by the more thoughtful.” As made evi- 
dent by the pamphlet already noticed, one of the Committee 
does advotate infant-faith before the baptism, as if it so taught— 
shaping his discussion to show the xecessity of it and to define 
it as naturally provided in the essentials of the human soul. 
Others, it seems, neither accept infant-faith in that relation nor 
take the formula as teaching it. And so we have the peculiar 
phenomenon of the Committee’s urging their preference for the 
formula while making confession that they do not know what it 
means. The memders of the Committee interpret it in very 
diverse senses, both theologically and liturgically. “Asa whole,” 
however, it is unable to settle and make known “ie meaning of 
it. But this very fact is the condemnation of the formula. It 
ought to settle the judgment against it. A formula that says 
one thing and means another, that literally requires a pre-bap- 
tismal infant-faith, a personal belief that extends through the 
whole range of the Apostles’ Creed, but in truth only means to 
pre-figure the import of the covenant status to be given by bap- 
tism, a formula with no fixed sense, capable of interpretations 
which are at strife with Scripture and sound theology, or likely 
to leave on the hearer only confusion and perplexity, is not //ur- 
gically properly adapted for its service. The bringing torth o! 
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the Prussian Liturgy no more disproves the felt mal-adaptation 
of the Form than does its use elsewhere despite a growing op- 
position to it and a gradual displacement of it. 

5. Another consideration is closely connected with this. Our 
situation in America is different from that in Prussia. The con- 
servatism of old countries clings especially to ancient usages. 
They have a sort of sacredness from ancestral associations and 
each generation accepts them under the law of training and 
habit. The adjustment of forms and customs lags behind the 
development of theology. Dorner informs us: “The Lutheran 
theology of the seventeenth century abandoned the standpoint, 
that faith must be required defore baptism.”* But the formula 
that expressed it has continued largely in use. In the freer spirit 
of adaptation in our country the practical wisdom and piety of 
our forefathers early made the needed change. The amazing 
thing is that here, in our happy and wholesome freedom from 
it, despite its flagrant doctrinal and liturgical incongruities, and 
an inability of the Committee to agree as to its true meaning, 
an alien and un-American reverence for what is simply “ancient” 
and “venerable,” should persistently seek to bring the thing 
back! The pattern of the Prussian Church’s retention of it is 
no parallel to this proposed restoration among us. The Prussian 
conditions are not the American conditions. 


As over against the Prussian Church’s failure to make the 
change, stands the fact of increasing objection to the formula, 
in the Lutheran Church. As already shown,+ some of the early 
Lutheran Liturgies did not admit it. Rejections of it have also, 
in a measure, been shown. But the defection is far greater and 
and more impressive than has yet been indicated. The fact of 
its exclusion from the Lutheran State Church of Wiirtemberg 
shown in its Liturgy in 1822, (adopted already in 1808), has 
additional impressiveness by the continued exclusion in a later 
revision of its Agende. A copy of the Wiirtemberg Church 


*System of Chr. Doc., vol. IV., p. 283. 
QUARTERLY for Oct. '98, p. 473. 
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Book of 1842, in its seventh edition printed in 1898, has just 
come to hand. Though it offers four formulas, it allows no 
room for any that addresses the child. And what is notably 
observable is the evidence of the steady loyalty of that Church 
to Lutheranism—a loyalty manifested not only in the introduc- 
tory declaration that the contents of the Book are such as are 
“based on the Scriptures and the Evangelical Confession of 
their fathers,” but in the form of reception of church-members 
from without, pledging them to faithful adherence “to the con 
fession of our Evangelical Church, as it is particularly con- 
tained in the Augsburg Confession and Luther's Catechism,” 
and by its use of the old Lutheran form of words in administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. 

But information has lately been published* of the surrender 
of the formula, not only by the Fvangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod of North America, in its Church Book, in both its 
Swedish and English service, in this country, but by the whole 
national Church of Sweden. According to the information furn- 
ished by Dr. C. E. Lindburg, Professor of Theology in the Au- 
gustana Theological Seminary, the Church of Sweden, which 
before had followed the traditional custom of addressing the 
questions to the child, dropped it entirely already in 1884. In 
the latest Church Book of Sweden, confirmed or authorized by 
the King in 1894, the baptism takes place immediately after 
reading the Apostles’ Creed. without any question. The Amer- 
ican Augustana Synod recently published an English Church 
Book, a translation from its own Book in the Swedish language, 
conformed in general to that of the kingdom of Sweden, yet 
differing from it in that the Synod perserves the custom of ask- 
ing questions, but addresses them to the sponsors. And it is 
very notable that the reasons given for the change are substan- 
tially those which have been pressing so generally upon the at- 
tention of thoughtful men elsewhere and have been urged 
in these discussions. Let the magnitude of this Swedish move 
ment be clearly recognized. It is large and expressive. Very 


*Art. by Prof. J. W. Richard in Lutheran Observer, of March 3, 1899. 
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significant is it that the Augustana Synod, though it is in con- 
nection with the General Council, has thus adopted an Order of 
of its own in open repudiation of the Council’s restoration of 
the old formula. It indicates that the Council's restoration is 
not acceptable to all in its own connection. And it is exceed- 
ing significant that the Lutheran Church of Sweden, self-moved, 
has recognized the need of this change, enforced by Lutheran 
doctrine and the requirements of an intelligible, unperplexing, 
self-consistent administration of the sacrament. It is a most 
gratifying assurance that the great Swedish Lutheran Church is 
not in any such bondage to traditional usages as may interfere 
with the fittest practical adaptations in its administration of the 
means of grace and its accomplishment of its spiritual work. It 
is a high example, of whose significance we should take account. 

We have before us the English Liturgy of the Joint Synod of 
Ohio and other States, one of the “General Bodies” of our 
Church in the United States—published in 1874, “for the use of 
Evangelical Lutheran Pastors.” It contains but a single formula 
for infant baptism, and shows a complete exclusion of the Com- 
mittee’s favorite Order. That Body, with its District Synods, is 
marked by its earnest contention for confessional doctrine and 
genuine Lutheran usuage, but its preparation and adoption of 
this Liturgy, with this exclusion, show that it recognizes its 
American environment, and the non necessity and inadvisability 
of seeking to perpetuate the use of the formula among the Eng- 
lish speaking Lutheran Churches of this country. That the ex- 
clusion is to be taken with this meaning we are justified in regard- 
ing as certain by the fact that the opposition to the formula had 
been, already before, resounding through the teaching of the 
Professor of Theology, Dr. Schuette, in the Synod’s Theological 
School, Capital University, Columbus, O., and then set forth in 
“ Before the Altar,” a volume presenting to the general ministry and 
churches the substance of his liturgical lectures. In this work we 
read: “The direct questioning of the infant is a feature strikingly 
strange to an evangelical mind.” After a statement of what 
has been urged in its favor, we read: “On the other side it is 
urged that this form, taken as it reads, is contrary: first, to the 
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doctrine of original sin; secondly, to the doctrine of baptism ; 
thirdly, to the true intent and purpose of sponsorship; and 
fourthly, to fundamental rules of liturgies whereby everything 
abstruse and misleading is to be discarded.” Then follows a 
reference to the TZheologische Zeitblaetter, in which the author 
had already discussed the question at length.* So the subse- 
quent adoption of the Liturgy, excluding this form, came as the 
Synodical conclusion of a well-considered and fully understood 
question. And the conclusion counts with the weight of a care- 
ful and intelligent decision as to what is due to sound doctrine 
and the conditions of the English-speaking Lutheran Church in 
Amcrica, over against Prussia’s continuance in the routinism of 
tradition. 

The whole issue of the pending question, as it seems to us, may 
be summed up in two alternative issues. First, that the General 
Synod prove itself true to the high and solemn duty of safeguard- 
ing the gospel and the Lutheran Confession of it, as well as liturgi- 
cal intelligibility and reality, from the grave doctrinal errors in- 
volved in countenancing the notion of infant-faith before baptism. 
Or secondly, that the General Synod fail to be true to its antece- 
dents and its lofty, sacred mission for both these interests of the 
Lutheran Church in America, by an uncalled-for and mistaken 
surrender of its own providentially given position, at the appeal 
of an unreasonable and alien veneration for ancient and tradi. 
tional ceremonial forms. 


*pp. 35» 36. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
A COMMON CUP, OR INDIVIDUAL CUPS? 
By Pror. G, D. STAHLEy, M. D. 


I. A COMMON CUP NOT DIVINELY ESSENTIAL. 


The importance of a common cup in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, was not specifically declared by Christ, when he 
ordained this sacrament, and hence its use cannot be regarded 
as divinely essential. We are aware that the contrary is be- 
lieved by many Christian people, but as we view the question, 
there do not seem to be good reasons for such a belief. 

The custom has been, from time immemorial to use one, two, 
three or more cups, according to convenience,—but whatever 
the number, each is a common cup, being used by many per- 
sons in common. 

This common-cup custom has come to be regarded as a re- 
ligious obligation. The ancient Fathers chose to be very literal 
in their interpretation of the apostolic account of the institution 
of this sacrament, and as pious people are always very slow in 
departing from time-honored practices in matters pertaining to 
their religion, the dominating importance of the one-cup idea, 
has extensively pervailed, and the use of individual cups does 
not seem to have been practiced, or indeed suggested, till dur- 
ing recent years. The conspicuous absence of evidence that in- 
dividual cups were ever advocated or used, is regarded by some 
writers as prima facie evidence that their introduction would be 
a wicked innovation. We fail to see the force of such negative 
evidence. A custom, sanctioned by time and followed by mul- 
titudes of people, may either be right or wrong, and cannot, in 
the nature of the case, be regarded, because of its persistency, 
as an unqualified expression of absolute truth. 

The sacrament of the “broken body and shed blood” was es- 
tablished by our Lord immediately after the paschal meal. 
Matthew's record, as it pertains to the “shed blood” portion of 
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the rite, with which we are now concerned, is as follows: “And 
he took a cup and gave thanks and gave to them saying, Drink 
ye all of it, for this is my blood of the covenant.” Mark says, 
“And he took a cup, and when he had given thanks he gave to 
them ; and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, This 
is my blood of the covenant.” The revised version, as here 
quoted, uses the indefinite article “‘a,’—“a cup,” indicating that 
no particular cup of those in use on that occasion was selected. 
But it certainly must have been a single cup, and that cup was 
used in common by the apostolic company. 

We respectfully submit that entirely too much stress is laid 
on this material cup. It was not the essential thing. It was 
not blessed by Christ. It was simply a vehicle for the convey- 
ance of the wine, which the Master had specifically blessed, and 
which he had divinely ordained should be the means through 
which great spiritual good should pass to his true followers. 
The wine symbolizes the blood of Christ, as he himself declares, 
—*This is my blood of the covenant.” The cup, the material 
vehicle, he makes no reference to, and hence we are not author- 
ized to attach to it any divine quality. It was the wine that he 
specifically blessed and commanded saying, “Drink ye all of it,” 
and of which it is recorded,—*and they all drank of it.” They 
all, in common, drank of the wine which had been blessed, and 
herein was displayed that communion of thought and soul and 
purpose, which this sacrament was intended to establish and 
promulgate. 

May it be that the cup devotees have been misled by the ex- 
pression “And he tookacup * ~* _— saying, Drink ye all of 
it?” These phrases seem to be simply illustrations of that form 
of speech called Metonymy by rhetoricians, where “the name of 
one thing is used in place of another, when the two things are 
closely related.” Hence the expression, “ The drunkard is in his 
cups,’—the meaning of which is obvious. In Matthew 12:10 
we read: “And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city 
was stirred saying, who is this?” That is, the people of the city 
were stirred, and the people said, “Who is this?” The city itself, 
the material aggregation of buildings and walls and streets re- 
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mained quiet. Read the word wine instead of cup in the phrase 
«And he took a cup and gave thanks,” and the remaining phrases 
are brought into harmony, thus,—And _ he took wine, and when 
he had given thanks he gave to them; and they all drank of it. 
And he said unto them, this is my blood of the covenant. 





II. A COMMON CUP NOT IMPORTANT AS A SYMBOL, 


But to turn to another phase of the subject. It is urged by 
the advocates of the common cup, that it is powerfully effective 
as a symbol, in developing and maintaining the oneness and 
equality of Christians. One of these writers says, “That drink- 
ing from the same cup expresses the union of believers in one 
body more strongly than it could be expressed in any other way, 
does not admit of question.” We respectfully challenge the 
correctness of this assumption, and do very much question the 
influence of this symbol in producing the results stated. Whilst 
we cheerfully admit that symbols have their uses, yet we can see 
no good reason why this particular symbol should be so greatly 
magnified. 

There can be no doubt but that the cultivation of Christian 
fellowship is solemnly incumbent on all professed followers of 
Christ. Paul said to the Gallatians, “For ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” The principles of Christian unity and of loving sancti- 
fied fellowship, are certainly among the blessed privileges se- 
cured by Christ’s death. Any agency that encourages the de- 
velopment of these divine virtues, and helps us to secure their 
ennobling benefits, should be sedulously pursued. But does the 
use of the common cup constitute such an agency? Does it 
appear that its influence, fer se, has been to this end? It may 
be difficult for some, to mentally separate the directive influence 
of the sanctified wine, from the associated sentiment of the com- 
mon cup, which an immemorial practice has welded together. 
But it ought not be difficult, on sober second thought, to realize 
and appreciate the fact, that according to Christ's own words, 
the medium of loving unity with him and of sanctified fellow- 
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ship among ourselves, is the wine and not the cup, for he said, 
“This is my blood of the covenant.” 

So much stress has been laid up on the common cup by some of 
its enthusiastic defenders, that one ought not be surprised if they 
should announce their belief in the vital efficacy of the cup, as 
over against the sanctified wine. They seem so sincere in their 
convictions and so earnest in their advocacy of the occult, but 
transcendent influence for good which they attribute to the use 
of the common cup, that unwittingly they seem to minimize the 
‘importance of the “shed blood.” If one should desire to be so 
ultra literal and so punctilious in picking out the little word ‘cup’ 
in the apostolic account of our Lord's institution of the last Sup- 
per, Why not regret the impious neglect which failed to hand 
down, for the use of every believer, for all time to come, the 
identical cup used on that solemn occasion? Since this would 
have been manifestly impossible, Why not hold as absolutely 
essential, that all communion cups should and must be of exactly 
the same composition, and of the same shape, as the one origi- 
nally used? Or, why not insist that the right of Baptism should 
have the same external setting as in apostolic days? The 
records indicate that natural streams of water were used. There 
were no baptismal fonts, or gold or silver bowls of churchly 
fashion, Why not be ultra literal in the sacrament of Baptism, 
as well as in the sacrament of the Supper ? 

Can the use of the common eup foster Christian fellowship ? 
What is there in the promiscuous use of this material object, 
which tends to cultivate mutual regard and mutual fidelity. 
Suppose in a given case, my reader should wish to cultivate a 
fuller degree of human friendship between himself and an ad- 
mired neighbor. How will he proceed? Will he invite him to 
his house and to his table, and not only so, but to the plate 
which has only partially cleared of food, to the knife he is still 
using, or to the cup of coffee halt disposed of? Surely he will 
not show such lack of ordinary politeness. The neighbor can- 
not be wooed that way. His finer feelings will revolt, and he 
will spurn in disgust th¢e proffered hospitality. We surely 
should not undertake to cultivate Christian fellowship, by means 
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of a method, which produces disgust in the cultivation of ordi- 
nary Auman friendship. 

In our humble judgement the successful cultivation of Chris- 
tian oneness of sentiment and the Christ-like spirit of equality, 
depends much more on the every-day sincerity with which we 
exemplify the virtues of the gospel, than on the punctilious ob- 
servance of the material setting of any ordinance. “Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love.” This was Paul’s 
method of cultivating Christian unity and fellowship, and no 
substitute or auxiliary has ever shown comparable potency. 
The custom of attempting to cultivate the spirit of equality by 
drinking together from the same “loving cup” on Sunday, and 
then ignoring or disparaging our less-favored brethern during 
the remainder of the week, is as absured in principle as it is un- 
fortunately true in practice. 

We cannot pursuade ourselves to extol the one-cup. But 
there are several one-things, which we cannot magnify too 
greatly. These are,—the one “body broken,” the one “blood 
shed,” “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is over all and through all and in all.” 


Ill, THE COMMON CUP METHOD UNCLEANLY. 


A third reason which we would urge against the use of a 
common cup, is that the method is uncleanly, and hence objec- 
tionable. A writer characterizes objectors to this method on 
this ground as “morbidly sensative,” “squeamish,” “over nice,” 
and complacently proceeds to say that any person who opposes 
the common cup on the ground of uncleanliness is making the 
question a matter of “mere taste” and “reveals a state of mind, 
which if voluntary, suggests doubt of the fitness of the per- 
son to commune at all.” To say the least, such an expression 
is both startling and offensive, and betrays a consciously weak 
cause and poverty of argument. We are amazed that a minis- 
ter of the gospel should pronounce such an uncharitable judg- 
ment. Who made him a judge over the conscience of his fel- 
low Christian ? 

There is a familiar aphorism that “cleanliness is next to god- 
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liness.” It was natural that the repeated references of the Bible 
on this line, should thus have been crystalized into a trite saying. 
The salutary qualities of cleanliness are commended in the fig- 
urative expressions of “clean hands,” “clean hearts,” “clean 
ways,” indicating that the principle of cleanliness is well-pleas- 
ing to God. We urge that the practice of cleanliness is not 
only proper and desirable, but that it is religiously obligatory, 
particularly when we are fulfilling the ordinances of God's ap- 
pointment. All the conditions which surround our religion, 
and the methods used to propagate it, ought to be odjectively 
pure and clean, in order that its sadjecttve sacredness may be 
the more fittingly preserved and cultivated. 

The use of the common cup is surely not a cleanly practice, 
and instead of aiding the cultivation of religious thoughts, we 
cannot but regard it as a hinderance thereto. The practice en- 
courages a disagreeable promiscuousness, in which it is difficult to 
realize that there are any compensating benefits. It does not seem 
becoming toa dignified grade of intelligence. It is true that zoo- 
logically man is an animal, but he is an animal of high intelligence 
and of spiritual aspirations. He has not only a physical, but a 
religious and ethical nature as well. If regarded simply as an 
animal, he may be excused if his habits lack discrimination, but 
if he is to be regarded as the possessor of a discerning mind and 
of polite preferences, he should be willing to cultivate cleanliness 
and the reasonable proprieties in all things. 

The common cup is a sure agent for receiving and distribut- 
ing impurities. As the same cup is passed from person to per- 
son, the wine advances to the lips and then recedes into the cup, 
thus carrying with it the washings from many mouths. One 
portion of this impure wine is drunk by each succeeding person, 
and another portion which has come in contact with the lips, 
flows back into the cup again. The half empty cup, being fre- 
quently replenished, simply serves to mix the good with the 
polluted article, thus constantly keeping the supply impure. 

We will not here specify the uncleanly and diseased condi- 
tions of the mouth, throat and nose, which frequently exist 
among communicants, for this aspect of the case is sufficiently 
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disagreeable without going into details. Some of these condi- 
tions are due to slovenly habits, whilst others are due to actual 
disease. 

We submit that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, being a 
most holy rite, its sacred nature should not be marred by the 
method of its administration. That it is thus marred for many 
sincere and pious souls, is a question beyond the probability of 
a genuine doubt, the egotism of self-appointed censors to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Even admitting that this whole question is only “a matter of 
taste,” and observing that multitudes of Christian people, being 
convinced of the reasonableness of the arguments urged against 
the custom, are asking earnestly for a change, would it not be 
well to at least offer to those who so desire, the alternative of 
individual cups? It may be possible that those of us who be- 
lieve in a change are the weaker brethern referred to by Paul, 
and if so, Would it not be well to make such arrrangements as 
will secure our weak natures against offense? The principle is 
that the strong should bear the infirmities of the weak. This 
would offer a pleasing opportunity to stalwart orthodoxy, to ex- 
tend patronizing assistance to the weak brethern. However, we 
do not desire to limit a privilege, for such we regard it, and 
hence suggest that the advantages of this reform, be offered to 
all, reserving for those who prefer to commune in the old way, 
the right and the opportunity so to do. 


1V. THE COMMON CUP A PROBABLE SOURCE OF INFECTION. 


But we desire to urge a fourth reason against the use of the 
common cup, and that is that it provides both a possible and 
probable means for the communication of infectious diseases. 
We will not here endeavor to instance indubitable cases of infec- 
tion from this source, for there are none. As far as proved in- 
stances are concerned, we are willing to take the negative results 
of a ministerial writer on this subject, who, during his profes- 
sional labors of nearly a quarter of a century among all kinds 
of people and every character of disease, and who has made 
diligent inquiry of many physicians, bacteriologists and sanita- 
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rians on this subject, yet declares that he has failed to find one 
clear case of infection from this source. This is negative evi- 
dence and we are willing to leave it on the scales for what inhre- 
ent weight it has, begging, however, to add that in our judgment 
its weight is infinitesimal. 

Infectious diseases are due to a micro-organism, averaging 
about the one fifteen-thousandth of an inch in length, and are 
usually called dacteria, or more commonly microbes. From the 
nature of their food and the material of their structure, scientists 
have concluded that they are plants. Although of microscopic 
size, they can be very destructive of human life. In our Span- 
ish-American war, when the bullets of the Spaniards became 
monotonously ineffectual, the microbes of typhoid, and yellow 
fever, aimed their deadly shafts, and sadly decemated the ranks 
of the American army. 

Many of these microbes have been artifically cultivated in 
laboratories, and it is found that they flourish best wherever filth 
exists. Hence the physician says to his patron, Cultivate per- 
sonal cleanliness and avoid unclean surroundings. He does not 
say that from any given case of uncleanliness, positive proof of 
disease may be produced. But he says, It is a very likely place 
for disease germs to flourish and multiply, therefore avoid it. 
He also says, Avoid any practice which affords a means of easy 
conveyance of disease germs from one person to another. The 
extreme reasonableness of this advice is at once apparent, and 
its application in our discussion clear. 

The rules of health which physicians and sanitarians urge, 
are not, by any means, always based on isolated and definitely 
attested and proved cases of sickness or death, caused by the 
practice of opposite methods. These rules may often advise 
greater caution than is absolutely necessary, or forbid practices 
which in a particular case might do no harm. But we believe 
that the consensus of popular judgment is accustomed to re- 
gard the advice given as salutary. When we are dealing 
with so subtle and so powerful an enemy of the human race as 
a microscopic disease germ, it becomes us to be, not only ordi- 
narily, but specially and persistantly cautious. 

Just here we wish to cite an illustration, which will, we hope, 
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make our argument plain. In many states, the state and munic- 
ipal boards of health, positively forbid the holding of public 
funerals for persons who have died of some contagious or infec- 
tious disease, and the laws of the commonwealth give them au- 
thority to enforce their rules. The propriety of such regulations 
appeals approvingly to our enlightened common sense, and yet 
there is not a single well attested case, where infection can truth- 
fully be asserted to have had its inception at a public funeral.* 
One might argue, that because of this absolute lack of evidence, 
and because of the aseptic methods practiced by our up-to-date 
funeral directors of to-day, immunity from danger is positively 
assured, and therefore the restrictions which would prevent at- 
tached friends and neighbors from expressing their fullest regard 
for the dead by holding a public funeral, are unnecessary and 
cruel. But we hear no such complaints. The enlightened 
sanitary conscience of the day approves of the prohibition, need- 
lessly cautious though it seems. The parallelism between pub- 
lic funerals of the infected dead and the use of the common cup, 
is that both are possible and probable but unproved sources of in- 
fection, and our argument is, that if prohibitory regulations are 
sanctioned for the former, then they should, in all reason, be 
also sanctioned for the latter. 

Another illustration also furnishes a parallelism, but of a dif- 
ferent kind, the argument involved likewise justifying an impor- 
tant inference. There are well attested cases in authentic medi- 
cal literature, where the germs of diptheria have been transferred 
from one person to another, through the simple act of kissing. 
We submit, that the physical conditions which obtain in this act, 
are almost identical with those which attend the practice of per- 
sons drinking successively from a common cup. Our argument 
in this illustration is, that since the former habit has furnished 


*We are aware that there is a general belief that cases of infection have 
been definitely traced to such funerals, but we have been particular to 
make careful inquiry of medical sanitary experts, whose official business 
it is to investigate all such suspicious cases, and we are authoritatively in- 
formed, that no authentic case of infection from this source is ever known 
to have occured. 
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proved i\lustrations of infection, is it not reasonable to infer that 
the practice of the common cup, being so similar in its essential 
physical features, may also be fraught with danger ? 

Notwithstanding all negative evidence of actual infection, yet 
we submit that the common cup affords a possible, probable and 
easy means for the conveyance of the microscopic disease germ 
from person to person, and we hold that what is a possible, 
probable and easy source of evil should be avoided. We here 
quote from a personal letter received ftom an eminent member 
of a distinguished medical faculty: ‘The possibility of the con- 
veyance of infectious micro-organisms by means of common 
drinking cups seems to me so manifest, that I should not hesi- 
tate to advocate sanitary precautions based on this possibility, 
even without being able to adduce specific instances of infection 
from this source. When one considers how frequently those in- 
fected with diphtheria, tuberculosis and syphilis harbor in their 
mouths the specific germs of the disease, it cannot be otherwise 
than that they may contaminate with these germs the cups and 
their contents.” 

The spirit of sanitary reform which is abroad in our land is 
both enlightened and Christian. It has done much for the bet- 
terment of mankind. Intelligent Christian, public benefactors, 
interested in prosecuting advantageous reformations, have been 
busily engaged in making many sanitary changes, and their delay 
in advocating the abrogation of the common communion cup, has 
been simply out of deference to the peculiar religious sentiment 
which has been thrown around this custom. Hence the reform is 
only a deferred one, and in the nature of the case must eventually 
be brought to pass. These Christian reformers, servants of the 
public, are becoming somewhat impatient. They cannot under- 
stand why dogmatic lines should be drawn across the way of 
sanitary progress, and they are becoming restive under intoler- 
ant adverse criticism in the prosecution of their labors. They 
have established rules for general sanitary guidance, have insti- 
tuted various beneficial quarantine regulations, have put an em- 
bargo on the funerals of the infected dead, and they are begin- 
ning to feel that the time for unlimited deference to the preju- 
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dices of their brethern, in the matter of the dangerous common 
cup, is past, and that the custom should be speedily reformed. 
Let us again revert to the topic of alleged insufficient testi- 
mony against the cup, as a cause of disease. The sources of 
disease are often very obscure, and causes are frequently as- 
signed off hand, which if they were carefully inquired into, would 
be found to be very inadequate. The bodies of different indi- 
viduals vary much in their susceptibility to malign influences, 
and these influences are so varied and so complex, that it is 
practically impossible, in very many cases, to assign a single 
cause, and to prove it beyond a reasonable doubt. Ifa person 
in the community is overtaken with some infectious disease, a 
cause is at once sought for. Any imaginable or unimaginable 
source of infection may be inquired into and no objection will be 
raised, until some thoughtful person suggests the common com- 
munion service cup, when the spirit of religious intolerance cries 
out against the absurdity of such a suggestion, and investiga- 
tion is at once throttled. No wonder there is no evidence 
against the cup as a source of disease. The evidence is not re- 
ceived on the same footing as is accorded other evidence. It is 
summarily ruled out of court. It is discarded, because, it is al- 
leged, we are laying impious hands on “the most tender cere- 
monial of all history.” It does not seem to avail when we plead, 
that it is not the essence of the ceremonial, but only its material 
and unessential setting that we desire to change. Because of 
these deep seated antagonisms to this reform, which the religious 
prejudices of the day are appealed to to uphold, it is a very un- 
popular task for either a minister or a physician to join the re- 
forming party. _ Besides this existing prejudice, the very nature 
of the case may discourage them. The infinite smallness of the 
disease germs, the numerous avenues of infection beside the 
common cup, the slowness of development of some of the most 
poisonous of these germs, all make it utterly impossible to pro- 
vide positive and detailed proof, that any given case of disease 
is one of undoubted common cup origin. This unequal bat- 
tle against the bias of centuries, and a positive demand for 
Vo.. XXIX. No. 2. 30 
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impossible proof, is enough to discourage the most ardent re- 
former. 

Even regarding diseases in which communicability of germs 
has been positively proved, there is often great difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which this view should be pressed. 
This difference exists not only among the laity, but also among 
physicians. Tuberculosis or consumption of the lungs, is ad- 
mitted to be a communicable disease, and whilst many physi- 
cians believe that it should be strictly treated as such and quar- 
antined against, both for the benefit of the patient and the pro- 
tection of others, yet there are many physicians who do not hold 
this view. On the subject of vaccination there is also a great 
difference of opinion. The fearful ravages of small-pox in the 
past, and the wonderful efficacy of vaccination in mitigating or 
preventing this dreadful disease, is a matter of history and is 
well attested, and yet there is to-day a wonderfully vigorous 
Anti-vaccination Society in England, which is doing all it can 
through literature and speech, to destroy public confidence in 
this benign measure. Their argument is, that the infectious 
character of small-pox has been unduly magnified and that 
modern medical methods for the treatment of this disease, need 
no such an ally as vaccination. These two instances are suffi- 
cient to prove that it is utter folly to declare the charge of in- 
fection from the common cup, as unproved, until there shall ex- 
ist a unanimity of opinion, both among the laity and among 
physicians, as to the actual transference of disease germs, in the 
present custom. If agreement cannot be reached when positive 
proof is on record and abundantly attested, it will surely never 
occur, when, in the very nature of the case, indubitable evidence 
cannot be had. 

In the first part of this paper we denied the claim that the 
use of the common cup was sacredly obligatory. If it is thus 
obligatory under unknown or undetermined conditions of infec- 
tion, then it is also obligatory, even though it is definitely known 
that several of the persons at a given communion table are in- 
fected with the germs of some specific disease. Such a sacred 
obligation as is claimed for the method of the common cup, can 
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have no exceptions. Disease or no disease, the ordinance must 
be administered in just that way and in no other. And indeed, 
such an administration of the sacrament, even under infectious 
conditions, may yield no harmful results. As in war, not every 
bullet kills a man, so here, the little microbe of the one fifteen 
thousandth of an inch in length, does not always hit its mark. 
If it were always effectual, our tenure of life would be most un- 
certain, and the human family would be greatly handicapped in 
its struggle for power and place. A fortuitous concurrence of 
conditions is necessary, in order to bring about successful infec- 
tion. Just as in the fertilization of flowers by means of pollen 
grains, the unsuccessful to the successful ones in the process, are 
as millions to one. Fortunately for us, the micro-organism of 
the common cup is at a considerable disadvantage, for wine is 
not the kind of a medium in which it thrives best, and the time 
for its transference from person to person is very brief. But 
that it does often succeed, we do not hesitate to believe and de- 
clare. 

The human mouth is a favorite breeding and lodging place 
for certain micro organisms. The products of their life processes 
are often very poisonous, and we will do well to inquire whether 
we are not culpable if we continue to encourage and practice a 
custom which provides an easy means for the transference of 
these poisons from person to person. These bacteria and their 
poisons, are met with, not only in the mouths of the diseased or 
slovenly, but in the mouths of cleanly persons as well. On 
these points we here insert several quotations from an authorita- 
tive work entitled “Bacteria and their Products,” by German 
Sims Woodhead, M. D., (Edin.,) pages 337, 338, 343. The 
author says,—“From what we know of the biology of these or- 
ganisms, we can readily understand that the mouth should form 
a kind of hot house or forcing ground for their cultivation. Here 
is amoist cavity, kept at a compararively high temperature, cov- 
ered with an epithelium (lining) which is constantly being par- 
tially or completely shed, to which there is ready access from 
the outside air, and through which food material is constantly 
being passed, particles of which, despite the greatest care and 
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the utmost cleanliness, always remain in small crevices between 
the teeth, or perhaps more important still, between the gums 
andtheteeth. * ° ° ° . ° It is now 
generally accepted that about eight or ten different micro-organ- 
isms are almost constantly met with in the mouth, and that six 
may be said to be invariably present. . ws . . 

. ° Quite recently Sternberg, Fraenkel, Klein* and 
others have shown that, though the pure saliva as it runs into 
the mouth is non-pathogenic (not disease producing) it acquires 
toxic (poisonous) properties as soon as it becomes mixed with 
the organisms which are usually found in the mouth, this being 
especially the case in persons suffering from certain infective dis- 
eases. One observer has found that his own saliva is perma- 
nently so toxic that it invariably causes the death of small ani- 
mals into which it is inoculated; it is almost as fatal as hydro- 
phobic saliva.” These statements and the quality of the scien- 
tific evidence here adduced is absolutely beyond dispute, and in- 
dicates the alarming danger to which we are exposed in the use 
of the common sacramental cup. 

Of the forms of disease which may be communicated by the 
use of the common cup, we particularly mention diphtheria and 
tuberculosis. 

But there is another disease, born and nurtured under the vil- 
est conditions, which we wish to refer to in this connection, but 
which we will not here name. If my reader feels like resenting 
the suggestion that a Christian communicant may be the pos- 
sessor of a loathsome disease, let us remind him that the man’s 
present life is no criterion of what it may have been. He may now 
be a sincere Christian, yet by reason of wicked folly in his youth 
his body may be polluted by this foul disease. Indeed he may 
have been of pure heart and righteous life from babyhood up, 
and yet the poison of this disease may be in him, for God him- 
self gives testimony on this point,—*I will visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate me.” The grace of God can do marvel- 


*Let it be noted that these men stand in the fore-front of bacteriological 
investigators. 
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ous things for fallen humanity. It can cleanse the foulest heart 
and cause it to be forever afterwards, a well spring of divine and 
saving impulses, but since the days when the Master walked 
among us and restored loathsome lepers to physical soundness, 
no such miraculous transformations have occurred. The mi- 
crobe of this disease has been the curse of humanity for centur- 
ies, and the constant despair of the medical profession with all 
its splendid modern armament. It is as elusive as Satan himself. 
Whilst its manifestations on the human body are often very ap- 
parent and loathsome, yet it is usually well disguised, and in a 
given case, the victim of its poison may be the most respectable 
looking and best nourished man in the company. 

Why close our eyes to the reality of the common cup source 
of infection? Why allow the innate holiness of the sacramental 
feast to lead us into those ecstacies of feeling which cause us to 
disregard the dangers attendant on the time-honored method of 
its administration? Sentiment is a good thing, and a religious 
sentiment deserves to be reverently regarded. Our every day 
life would be “flat, stale and unprofitable” without the spice of 
sentiment, and a religion devoid of sentiment is also devoid of 
life. But certainly there should be great discrimination exer- 
cised as to the time and place, and the material object and con- 
ditions, under which this religious sentiment should be encour- 
aged. Sentiment intelligently directed may eventuate in great 
good, but if thoughtlessly exercised, much harm may result. 
We submit, that the sentiment of the common cup has been over 
estimated as to its religious value, and has unwittingly warped the 
judgment of many, on a question which vitally concerns us, 
socially, morally and physically. 

Paul said, “Let everything be done decently and in order,” 
according to the best light we have, and according to methods 
which will insure the greatest unmixed good to the greatest num- 
ber of believers. 

The times are rapidly ripening for achange. The enlightened 
Christian conscience is being aroused on this subject and is be- 
ginning to understand that no inherent divine obligation attaches 
to the use of the common cup, that the precious blood of Christ 
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is the saving part of the ordinance, that the use of the cup, in 
common, is a most disagreeable and uncleanly procedure, and 
that it may be the means of communicating the germs of deadly 
diseases. Let us hope that the day is not far distant, when the 
reform from the common cup to individual cups, will be uni- 
versally inaugurated. 





ARTICLE VII. 
THAT INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP. 
By Rev. S. S. RAHN, Pu. D. 

In a late issue of a newspaper the editor stated, that the pas- 
tor of the leading and most influential church (Presbyterian) of 
the town, had given as his opinion, on the above mooted sub- 
ject: “It is only a matter of time when all the churches will 
see the propriety of it and adopt it.” Time may verify his pre- 
diction. But, at present, there seems to be no urgent demand, 
nor clamor, for this departure from the ancient and time-honored 
custom of the Church. This same editor asked, at the time, 
when the individual cup was first used. No one ventured to 
answer. Possibly, it was regarded as a vexed question, or one 
that would raise a storm among the clergy of the community, 
and so the matter was let severely (?) alone. Prudence, too, 
suggested this, as a wise plan to avoid controversy. This, how- 
ever, does not settle the question before the Church. It appears 
that some good and earnest men are now among its vigorous 
advocates. But how, and by whom did it originate? Per- 
chance, the idea germinated in the fertile brain of one skilled in 
“the new theology,” or latest science. Doubtless, he had a 
dream—fell into a trance while worn with study, etc., suddenly 
awakening, thrust the problem upon the Christian world, as a 
fresh revelation from heaven. And, as there are to be found 
many good people always on the alert, ready for any advanced 
thought, the mew discovery was favorably received. But it had 
to be supported with good and sound reasons before it must be 
adopted. Of these, the one of most weight seems to be “He 
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sanitary. It is claimed that “diseases may be transmitted by a// 
drinking from the same cup.” Has any one known certainly 
such to have taken place? But, says one, “there is danger of 
it.” It may be granted that there is a 4¢t¢/e risk to the partici- 
pants. 

Will any assert positively that there is no danger of catching 
or giving diseases by persons sitting together in the church, or 
standing and kneeling side by side at the altar? May not one 
have latent malady, and he unconsciously and unintentionally 
scatter its poisonous seeds among those who come near? Nor 
is this all. There are numerous channels through which disease 
may flow with its destructive power. Leading philanthropists 
are bestowing thought and study on this subject. Not long ago 
the New York Sunday World, which by a scientific investiga- 
tion found greenbacks and bank bills to contain germs of disease, 
brought forth comment from various leading newspapers. Only 
the remarks from one are given. The Buffalo News says: 
“The New York World, of Sunday, had an article showing the 
frightful state of things in the bills current in that city.” 

Various tests were made, and the showing of microbes and 
growth of every illegitimate kind was something astonishing. 
It may be news to some people that diseases of the most dan- 
gerous kind can be carried in paper bills. There is not a loath- 
some plague that torments vicious humanity, but may be com- 
municated to innocent persons whose lives are clean in every 
way, by the handling of paper money corrupted by passing from 
hand to hand.” 

Well, since the germs of nearly all the ills of humanity may 
lurk in the bank bills, and so be communicated from one person 
to another, it will be the part of prudence to dispense with their 
use—these paper notes at least must be laid aside. This would 
reduce all trade to the use of specie. Would this be beneficial 
to individuals, or to the country ? 

It might, perchance, be hailed with delight by not a few who 
are longing for “more silver,” “more gold.” But, ¢4zs is not all. 
We should have to stop all communications through the mails, 
and the exchange of all commodities, lest disease be carried 
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hither and thither into every corner of the earth. And what of 
the thousands and millions of people of all classes and condi- 
tions who are moving to and fro in the towns and cities, and 
who travel upon the highways everywhere by means of coach 
and locomotive and vessel? Any danger of spreading disease 
and death in that? Let the advocates of “the individual cup” 
throw on the light here. To be sure, we are living in constant 
peril from these and other sources. But in which is the great- 
est danger of disseminating plagues and pestilences? This is 
an all-important question, which in the mind of the Christian 
and benefactor of the race should have at least some attention. 

The compassionate Lord of heaven would hardly have insti- 
tuted and commanded the observance of a rite in the churches, 
so fraught with diretul effects to his disciples, for he came not 
to destroy, but to save the children of men. But look at it a 
little closer. The Church, following the example of her divine 
Master through the centuries, has used the one cup in the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Supper. And, during all these years, 
how many of the millions who have drunk from the ove cup have 
been known to contract disease and die? The assertion is vent- 
ured that the cases have been comparatively few. Is the simple 
fear that sickness in divers forms may lie concealed in the wine 
cup of the Eucharist a just or valid reason for substituting a new 
practice in place of the one so old? Not only must the word 
be preached in its purity, but the sacrament must also be admin- 
istered according to the Gospel. The Gospel rule is one cup for 
the recipients. 

There is another reason given for introducing the individual 
communion cup. Not so much here a dread of contracting a 
fatal disorder by drinking from the cup after one who may be 
infected with disease, as the horror of sipping after one whose 
mouth is, perchance, not clean and whose breath is not sweet. 
Not many days ago an intelligent business man said: “I favor 
a cup for each communicant. When we offer our friends water 
or anything to drink we set a vessel for each one. It would not 
be nice and polite to ask several to drink from the same glass 
one after another.” This sounds well, and is all right from a 
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sacred are not to be lowered to the level of temporal matters. 
The custom of society, the pride and wisdom of men, perhaps, 
have more to do with the desired change than any other motive. 
The apostle Paul says, “the wisdom of the world is foolish with 
God.” And so it is. 

The effort of some to have a cup for each communicant in- 
stead of the one cup for all is not the first attempt of man to im- 
prove on the divine economy. Human conceit has time and 
again led individuals in the Church to undertake to do better for 
the omniscient Lord, than he knows to do for himself. But 
their presumption, as might be expected, comes to naught, 
since it is not of him who purposes wisely and executes right- 
eously. The history of the Church shows that all vain attempts 
have worked disastrously. 

1. Take the case of Sarah. Jehovah has assured Abraham 
of his blessing and protection, with a fourth visit to him in the 
second period of his life. As yet he was childless, but possessed 
vast wealth. God then gave a plainer revelation and made it 
more emphatic with the promise that his own son should be his 
hey. “To wait patiently for the fulfillment of the promise, in 
spite of natural obstacles, was too much, if not for the faith of 
Abraham, at least for that of Sarah.” Hence, in order to expe- 
dite matters, she advises her husband that the promised heir 
must come through her handmaid, since she herself had become 
hopeless. The sequence shows what mischief she wrought. We 
see here, as elsewhere, that God will not suffer his purposes 
thwarted by the ingenuity of finite beings. 

2. Note again the case of Rebekah to secure the blessing for 
her favorite son Jacob. God had expressly told her before the 
birth of her two sons that “the elder should serve the younger,” 
?,é., that Jacob was his chosen one to represent Abraham's 
faithful decendants. Lo, the fruits of her wily trick. To avert 
danger from Jacob by his brother, Rebekah must needs send 
him to her kindred in Padan Aram, where he remained many 
years ; and so she is deprived of his presence and love at home. 

VoLt. XXIX. No. 2 31 
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Through her stratagem she makes sorrow for herself and Isaac 
instead of bringing joy. 

3. Again, Irsael’s demand for a king to rule over them and 
lead in the day of battle did not bring with it perpetual peace 
and prosperity. Wars and rumors of wars, strifes, rebellions, 
national unrest and disasters followed rapidly as the result of 
human sovereignty in the kingdom of God's peculiar and 
favored people. 

4. Another instance in which man essays to help the Lord 
is seen in the case of Uzzah, when the ark of God was being 
carried from Kirjath-Jearim to the city of David. As the pro- 
cession reached the threshing floor of Chidor (or Nachon,) the 
oxen shook the cart (or stumbled), and Uzzah put forth his hand 
to steady the ark, forgetting that Jehovah needed not his aid. 
Instant death was the punishment for his profanation, to the 
great grief of David. “But Uzzah’s fate was not merely the 
penalty of his own rashness. The improper mode of transport- 
ing the ark, which ought to have been borne on the shoulders of 
Levites, was the primary cause of his unholy deed; and David 
distinctly recognized it as a punishment on the people in gen- 
eral, ‘because we sought him not after the due order’” The mel- 
ancholy interruption suffered here is proof of Jehovah's dis- 
pleasure, when men vainly attempt to deal with things most 
sacred. 

Take one more case, that of Jeroboam in establishing places 
of worship at Dan and at Bethel. It is needless to cite particu- 
lars. “The thing became a sin.” It was idolatry and God de- 
stroyed the altar upon which he burned incense at Bethel. 

Certainly, no one will presume to advocate, for a moment, 
anything in our religion and the Church which conflicts with de- 
cency, for al/ things must be done decently. It is, also, said some- 
where, “cleanliness is next to godliness.” It may be confidently 
assumed that our Lord and Redeemer was the perfect type of 
culture and neatness. He was the world’s model gentleman for 
all time and under all circumstances. Nor should the great 
Saviour be suspected of instituting a ceremony among His fol- 
lowers which glances in the direction of impropriety. He could 
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not do this, being an example for all to imitate. The trouble is 
with the Church. Instead of being in the world and wot of it, it 
is in the world and the world zz zt. The spirit of Christianity is 
opposed to the spirit of this world. The spirit of Christ and the 
religion of the apostles are meekness and humility. The divine 
Teacher will have no pride, no aristocracy, in the kingdom he 
died to establish. Behold him washing the disciples feet. Here 
is set the example of a lovely, gentle ministry. When he cele- 
brated that last Passover feast and instituted the sacrament of 
the Holy Communion in his Church, we see him sitting down 
at the table with the disciples, after the necessary preparations 
were completed. Jewish custom required of the guests that their 
feet be washed before eating the paschal supper. But the twelve 
were not “prompted by their feeling to perform this servile work 
in humility.” Then the meek and loving Saviour, rising from 
the place he was, and pouring water into a basin and girding 
himself with a towel, began to wash his disciples feet. In this 
he would shame them and give them a lesson of humility for 
all time. On this point Dr. Kurtz well says: “Christ establishes 
a connection between the washing of the feet and the baptism of 
John. The disciples received through the latter the first conse- 
cration to the kingdom of God, and had part with Christ; the 
whole man had been symbolically cleansed by it. But as they 
had again become unclean through their daily intercourse with 
the world (not the whole body, however, but only the feet), it 
was necessary that this uncleanliness also should be removed, in 
order that they might continue to have part with Christ, and be 
qualified to partake of that meal by which their communion 
with him was established. Herein consisted the symbolical 
meaning of the washing of the disciples’ feet. The baptism of 
John, and the washing of the feet previous to the paschal meal, 
correspond to Christian Baptism and the remission of sins pre- 
vious to the reception of the Lord’s Supper. The gifts which 
were symbolically exhibited in the former, are really bestowed 
in the latter.” The teaching here is suggestive and worthy of 
consideration. 

But says one, “it is really nauseating to drink after men and 
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women whose mouths and breaths are defiled by the use of 
snuff, liquors and tobacco.” Well, it must be confessed that 
this is disgusting to the taste of the pure Christian. Yet, should 
the way of the Lord be perverted to gratify those who are in- 
dulging in habits which are unbecoming a child of God? The 
good Master, who came to uplift, and cleanse, and purify, and 
save from all evil practices, says: “If any man will come after 
me let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 
Self-denial is here enjoined. Who that loves the Lord is unwill- 
ing to make some sacrifice for him? It is not recorded that 
Jesus ever indulged in a useless, ugly and wasteful habit. He 
never polluted his lips with any filthy and poisonous stuff. 

Think of the most lovely and spotless character of the ages 
tarnished by being saturated with the essence of alcohol and 
nicotine and steeped in the fumes of 4 noxious weed! Has such 
a blemish ever been found in that sinless life? Pure and 
heavenly minded as he was, he could not, and would not des- 
cend from the high plane of perfect manhood to ape the quad- 
ruped that chews the cud, nor yet make a steam engine of him- 
self by puffing smoke from his mouth and nostrils, as he moved 
among his fellows. The human body, created for a sublime 
destiny, should not be degraded to low and vicious practices 
The great apostle Paul says: “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are” [1 Cor. 3 : 16, 
17}. 

The remedy lies in obedience to the divine word. “Let a 
man examine himself and so let him eat of that bread and drink 
of that cup.” This course is necessary in order to become 
worthy partakers of the Holy Sacrament. The Church has al- 
ways urged fasting, prayer, self-examination, repentance, upon 
those who would show forth the Lord’s death. Instead of hav- 
ing a cup for each communicant, let those who drink spirits, and 
smoke and chew tobacco, and rub snuff, abstain, for a season at 
least—/fast, for a few days, nay, undergo a process of purifica- 
tion. This is in keeping with the apostle’s earnest exhortation : 
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I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, etc.” [Rom.12 : 1, 2.] 
If any are unwilling thus to prepare for this most solemn part of 
worship, if they will not make such sacrifice, then let it be un- 
derstood that they commune, when the rest that have properly 
fitted themselves shall have done. Let this custom, also, obtain 
with all who have sore mouths and contagious diseases. “Oh!” 
but says another, “there are the long mustache gentry. They 
plunge that overgrown appendage into the wine cup, and that is 
not at all nice.” Some one suggests a mustache cup. A clip- 
ping would be more becoming to the humble believer in Christ. 
Certain practices, diseases, and accidents among the Israelites 
were unclean in the sight of God, and there was required a sea- 
son for purification before the evil-doers and unfortunates could 
enter into the congregation. May we not suppose that, if the 
use of tobacco and snuff had obtained then, those so indulging 
would have been urged to forbear for a time, if not for a// time. 
It does seem that a sincere Christian ought never to fall into a 
useless, filthy, wasteful habit. Jesus never encouraged folly, nor 
uncleanliness, nor extravagance. He became oor that we 
through his poverty might be rich. Only a perverted, depraved 
taste craves strong drink and tobacco. And the needless waste 
of money to gratify the acquired habit is appalling. Something 
like one billion and five hundred million of dollars spent annually 
in this country for that which is not nourishing to either body 
or soul. Here is food for serious thought. 

The one cup for all is not a mere accident, but significant of 
the one redevming blood. The unerring Master, in ordaining the 
Holy Supper, says: “Drink ye all of it,” 2 ¢., “do ye all drink 
of it;” “for this cup is the New Testament in my blood, which 
is shed for you.” “And “hey all drank of it,” says St. Mark. 
Obeying this command of their gracious Lord, they all become 
partakers of the one aliment of life. 

St. Paul, writing of Israel in the desert, says: “They did a// 
eat of the same spiritual meat; and did a// drink of the same 
spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual Rock that fol- 
lowed them ; and that Rock was Christ [1 Cor. 10 :°3, 4]. In 
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the same chapter, when he comes to speak of the sacrament of 
the altar, he writes: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion ( participation in) of the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion ( farticipa- 
tion in) of the body of Christ? For we being many are one 
bread and one body: for we are a// partakers of that ove bread” 
(vs. 16, 17). The apostle here speaks of “the cup which we 
bless;” not @ cup, or any cup, or several cups, which would be 
the case, if each communicant had a separate cup. The words 
of inspiration are too plain to be misunderstood. 

“There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of us all,” ove Savior, whose one body and one blood are offered 
for sin, and given in the Supper under the form of the ove bread 
(loaf) and the one cup. Too full of meaning and blessing is 
that little “owe” to be destroyed. Was there more than ove cup 
of suffering for Jesus to drink? We are all oze body in Christ 
who is the Head. Let not, then, the oneness of believers in him 
be impaired. It were better to adhere to that ancient usage, 
which has been embalmed by the love and faith and prayers and 
toils and sacrifices of apostles, martyrs, confessors, and reformers. 
But alas! ‘tis too true, that there is a tendency on the part of 
many to break away from “the old paths, the good way.” In 
these latter days of progress in everything, the Church, it is 
feared, is being drifted from her safe moorage. 

Many claim that Christianity is at a low ebb today—that the 
Church is weak, and sickly, and has not power to prevail with 
God or man; but why? Simply because not “rooted and 
grounded” in the knowledge and spirit of the distinctive, funda- 
mental teachings of God’s revealed word. “Zhe good old way" 
of apostolic faith and practice, the old way of martyrs and re- 
formers, and the fathers, and of a “great cloud of witnesses,” who 
have testified for God, is widely departed from; and so it hap- 
pens that the popular faith and teaching of the day is a vague, 
a halting, a compromising, a negative, a milk-and-water system 
of doctrine—not the strong, pure, life-giving and soul-saving 
doctrine of the impregnable Word. The experience of the wisest 
and purest*in the Church since its founding, teaches, that de old 
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paths, the good and tried and successful way, are safest and best, 
Why did the ill-fated steamship, City of Columbus, a few years 
ago, go down (off Gay Head Light) freighted with so many 
precious human lives? Did she wreck in the old and well- 
known course? No, but aside of this safe and long-tried track 
over which many had sailed unharmed, and not far away she 
struck the unseen and hidden rocks and was lost. Thus on the 
great ocean of life there is a known and secure course. The 
great Captain of our salvation has pointed it out and warns of 
the perils along the way. No danger lies in the path of 
His truth and ethics, but in venturing upon some new way or 
driven by storms from it as the City of Columbus was. It is 
said the night was dark and stormy, and the waves furious, and 
so the trusted captain lost his bearings, and destruction of the 
ship followed. 

Amid the various and conflicting views and teachings in the 
moral and spiritual world it sometimes becomes difficult to dis- 
cern the truth. Then it is that the servants of the divine Mas- 
ter must be most circumspect. Who doubts that at present 
there is much perversion in our holy religion? These perver- 
sions have been called “veligionisms” by the great and sainted 
Dr. C. P. Krauth. <A few of his sentences are in point: “These 
religionisms have disturbed the peace of the Church through the 
ages. They are a source of sorrow to the Church now. I might 
call attention to the Pharisaism, the Sadduceeism, the Paganism, 
the Samaritanism, of our time, but time will not permit. These 
religionisms are universal, but their tendencies are far from 
their sharply formulating themselves in every case. While each 
of them has perhaps a body in which it is relatively predomi- 
nant, a// bodies have representatives of all these tendencies. The 
widest extremes meet in the actual memberships of all com- 
” It is true that absolute purity in doctrine and cul- 
tus is not easy of attainment, yet the apostle exhorts, “that ye 
stand fast in one spirit, With one mind striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel, [Phil. 1 : 28; also Jude 3]. And it were 
well to ponder the simple rule of our Confession: “It is our 
duty to perform those good works which God has commanded.” 
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,his word says: “As often as ye drink dhs cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death.” 

The all- gracious Lord, in instituting the Holy Sacrament for 
the special comfort and strengthening of those who humbly con- 
fess their sins, and who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
did not design that it should adapt itself to the weakness and 
imperfection of man. It is not the duty of Church to gratify 
the perverted taste or to encourage the false notion of her un- 
sanctioned children. The whole thing seems wrong and shows 
a lack of faith in God. It is of that same spirit which is con- 
stantly seeking and devising new measures and methods to con- 
vert and save humanity. It is the evil one striving for the mas- 
tery over professed disciples. Dr. South seemed to discern this, 
when he wrote: “A will wtated and grown out of love with 
the truth disposes the understanding to error and delusion.” A 
want of love for the truth is the cause of all unscriptural views 
and practices. The outlook for Zion to-day is a matter of grave 
consideration to her devoted friends. The old ship, that has 
weathered so many violent storms in the past, is even now being 
tossed by the waves of a furious tempest. Her present officers, 
many of them; have imbibed the spirit of the times, and in their 
ardent zeal they wish her to keep pace with every onward move- 
ment. The world may be going too fast for the good of hu- 
manity. Dr. Max Nordau declares “the characteristic develop- 
ment of the age to be a sort of cultivated insanity or idiocy.” 
Was he extravagant in his assertion? If so, will it be affirmed 
that the Spirit of the great Restorer is back of the mighty rush 
and is hurrying us to the consummation of the ages? True, 
he inspires every beneficient work and movement, that will 
allay the pains of distressed human kind, and usher in a period 
of peace and good will among the nations. 

The individual communion cup is an innovation which the 
whole Church is not yet ready to introduce. There are humble, 
yet clear-headed and conservative nfen and women, in every 
Christian congregation, who are loath to give up an old and 
tried custom, especially, ove they believe accords with the Scrip- 
tures. The people of God should, therefore, be very discreet in 
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the adoption of a novelty in the services of the sanctuary, lest 
offense be given. The law of expediency should here hold. 
But whereunto would this new thing lead? Like the rented pew 
system, would it not embolden pride, selfishness, and extrava- 
gance in the house of the Lord? .In worship should the poor 
be separated from the rich by elegant cushioned seats and costly 
silver communion cups? For if a cup for each one should: be- 
come the custom, no doubt each communicant would prefer to 
furnish his own cup. If the church provide the cups it would 
be expensive in a membership of 500 or 1,000 or 2,000. A 
difficult task too for the pastor, it would seem, when the admin- 
istration of the Supper takes place. 
Is not much involved in this question ? 





ARTICLE VIII. 
THE INDIVIDUAL CUP IN USE. 
By Rev, LuTHER DE Yok, A. M. 


The individual cup has been used by the congregation of 
Messiah Lutheran Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., for two years. 

During this time we have had excellent opportunity to study 
the administration of the holy communion under the changes it 
necessitates. Speaking for my congregation I can say, we 
know the mode is right and are thankful that we have adopted 
it. We have always been confident that the reasons we had for 
adopting the form were abundantly sufficient. There are cer- 
tain facts connected with the administration by the one cup that 
are trying and disgusting. Those facts are eliminated by the 
use of the individual cup. Administering the communion by 
the one cup is neither the only right nor the only necessary 
form. That makes it a privilege and a duty to speak freely of the 
unnecessary evils that its continued use imposes. 

The number partaking of the sacrament with us is often times 


large. From five to seven hundred persons commune during 
Vor. XXIX. No. 2. 32 
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the same service. This affords a comparatively good opportun- 
ity for the study of methods. The one cup is annoying to men 
who wear a mustache. It is seldom that the mustache can be 
kept from sweeping into the wine. There are few men to whom 
this fact is not annoying. It.is so to every man who has enjoyed 
anything that pertains to culture. Any man knows that there 
is no law in God’s Word that compels him to partake of wine 
into which his mustache must drop, and pass that wine to be 
partaken of by some one else. I have seen particles of dust 
(and worse) gather from this source and float upon the wine in 
the common cup. With the one cup method some one was 
compelled to drink that wine—and dust also. I know this is 
disgusting ; but we can speak with freedom, because the impo- 
sition that continues the fact is altogether unnecessary. Now and 
then a person may be found who is indifferent to these things. 
The indifference, however, does not come from holy thoughts, 
but uncleanly habits. There are persons who have affections of 
the head and throat. They would not breathe over the water 
that another is about to drink. They do not want to breathe 
over the wine that another is to use at the communion. They 
know how trying their disease is to themselves, and they are 
anxious not to impose any of its affliction upon others, that is, 
unnecessarily so. They regret that the communion cup must 
be passed from their lips to the lips of another individual. 

When we adopted the individual cup we took these facts into 
consideration. Not only the annoyance given to those who did 
not cause the annoyance; but also the trial that belonged to 
those who knew that résults that came from them must be very 
great disturbances to those who were near them. No one would 
ask that-at their home two hundred promiscuous guests should 
drink from the same cup. The Lord does not ask such a dis- 
orderly practice from those who gather at his table. To very 
many persons the one cup is tolerable, simply because they will 
not permit their right ideas to express themselves. The one 
cup is no more decent, nor necessary in the Church than it is in 
the home. 

The highest medical authorities condemn the one cup method, 
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and urge the use of a cup for each individual communicant. 
October 27th, 1897, the American Health Association held a 
convention in Philadelphia. The Association is composed of 
the best medical authorities in the Unites States. The doctors 
composing the convention considered it worth their while to 
adopt a resolution commending the churches that use the in- 
dividual cup. They also urged the churches using the one cup 
to adopt the method of the individual cup. A large number of 
eminent Christian physicians have spoken very decidedly in 
favor of this mode. 

The opinions of these men influenced us, and helped us to at- 
tain the decision that we did attain. Besides these considera- 
tions, we knew that the individual cup was as scriptural, yes, 
more scriptural, because more orderly than the one cup. 

We cannot have one cup for all Christians to-day. Thousands 
of communion cups are used by the thousands of Christian con- 
gregations of the world. It is no more unscriptural to have one 
cup for each individual in the different congregations, than it is 
to have one cup for each congregation. To arrange a portion 
of the wine for each individual is no more unscriptural than to 
arrange a portion of the bread for each one. The wine is taken 
from the one chalice, the bread is taken from the one loaf. 

The disposition of our congregation helped very much to make 
the introduction of the individual cups possible. The people of 
Messiah are a loyal, intelligent, progressive people. They list- 
ened to a brief statement of reasons that satisfied them that the 
use of the individual cup was not wrong, that it was better than 
the use of the one cup. Without any general discussion or vot- 
ing the people permitted the introduction of the form. We 
have since quietly recognized that the change was thoroughly 
right, and as far as I know, without any exception we have been 
happy because of it. If the congregation had not been of this 
disposition the introduction of the individual cup might have 
been postponed. 

The administration with the individual cup is very simple. It 
is also as impressive as any mode that. can be used in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. 
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We have about eight hundred small glasses. We have trays 
that hold thirty-five glasses each. The trays are of dark wood 
and made with forms into which the glasses fit. Then we have 
a cabinet, into which about eighteen or twenty trays filled with 
glasses can be passed. The glasses are brought in this cabinet 
and placed upon the communion table. Three of the ladies of 
the congregation have charge of the communion set. They ar- 
range the cups for the service. The glasses have the wine 
placed in them either Saturday night or Sunday morning. 

Two of the officers of the church assist in the distribution. 
One is at one end of the line of those communing, and the 
other at the other end. The one at the end at which | start 
with the distribution has an empty tray. I hand the glass with 
the wine in it to the communicant. The officer with the empty 
tray follows me. The glasses from which wine has been used 
are handed to him. When we reach the other end of the table 
the officer standing there takes my empty tray and exchanges it 
with the other officer for his tray of empty glasses. The empty 
glasses are placed in another cabinet prepared for that purpose. 
It is all done very quietly and somewhat more quickly than ac- 
cording to the one cup method. There are many details con- 
cerning the administration by this mode that others might wish 
to know and which I will be happy to describe in answer to 
questions that may be asked of me. 

The introduction of this method has helped Messiah in many 
ways. It has helped the congregation in developing its spirit of 
intelligent independence. By every such step as this the people 
are strengthened to ask concerning any measure: “Is it best?” 
If it is, then to introduce it no matter what the sentiment or 
lower reasons that encourage something else might be. This 
one fact is of help to us beyond what I can tell. We are satis- 
fied that this mode is best and right, and we use it. I know a 
number of congregations that have adopted the mode. They 
unite in sending in the same report; each time the individual 
cup is used, it furnishes a new demonstration of the fact that it 
is clearly best. If this paper has made some of the reasons we 
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had for adopting the individual cup clear, and has sufficiently 
explained some of the essential features of its administration, I 
shall be gratified. 


—om >_><- ————— 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE LAST PASSOVER AND THE DAY OF CRUCIFIXION. 
By Rev. J. C. KUNZMAN, A. M. 


With the words, in the Appendix to the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, “it is not merely a date which is involved,” we agree. 
He alone is the Saviour of the world whose life and death prove 
that he has fulfilled up to the time of his ascension every “jot 
and tittle” of the law and the prophets, which had reference to 
that portion of his mission. Our assurances of the promises re- 
maining rest on the certainty of those already fulfilled. But 
the accent must be laid on the time of the death by which we 
were redeemed, rather than on the time of the Supper; by 
which the redemption is applied. In promise, Christ has been 
offered and “slain from the foundation of the world”; but in the 
fulness of time he was made under the law, to fulfil the law, 
even to his death on the cross. The death is the centre, once 
for all, and not the Supper which is to be repeated often, and 
does not find its complete fulfillment “until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.” The blessings which flow from Christ our 
Passover antedate the Jewish passover, as they will outlast the 
present Christian Passover, or the period of the Church; but 
they all centre in the fact that Christ is the Lamb of God slain 
from the foundation of the world; and that He has come 
to supersede the Jewish paschal lambs, by occupying their room 
and place. 

When on his last visit to the Holy City, He told his disciples 
that all things written concerning the Son of man were now to 
be fulfilled and centred it all in his death. He continually re- 
ferred to “my hour,” and that hour was none other than the 
hour of his death. He had power to lay down his life. No 
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man had power to take it from him. He laid down his life on 
the day and hour when the fulfilment of the law demanded. 

There is no contradiction either between John and the Syn- 
optists, or between the Law and the Gospels; but they dovetail 
in every particular. There is no necessity of trying to force 
John into agreement with the Synoptists, nor vice versa; there 
always was harmony. The prescriptions of the law of the pass- 
over in the Old Testament, the specific narratives of the four 
Gospels, and the testimony of the early Church are all in har- 
mony as to the day of the Saviour’s death and the institution of 
the last supper. 


FIRST THEN AS TO THE LAW. 


In Ex. 12; Lev. 23; Num. 9 and Deut. 26, Moses gives the 
law of the Passover. ist. Nisan, the Passover month, was to be 
the first month of the sacred year. 

2nd. On the 1oth day of the month every one was to select 
his lamb and keep it until the fourteenth. 

3rd. On the fourteenth, toward its close, at even; rather be- 
tween the two evenings, 7. ¢., before the sun set on the 14th and 
the stars appeared onthe 15th, the whole assembly were to kill 
the lamb. This was the day of preparation. 

4th. At the beginning of the 15th, 2. ¢., on the night which 
immediately followed the close of the 14th, the lamb was to be 
eaten. (a) It was not to be eaten sodden or raw, but 
roasted with fire, accompanied with bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread. (6) What remained was to be burned before morning. 
(c) No one was permitted to leave the room during the night 
and before morning. (d@) The 15th day of Nisan, on whatever 
day it fell, was a Sabbath of Rest; a day of Holy convocation, 
on which no servile work was to be done. This day was the 
first day of the feast, and the 14th was the “first day of unleav- 
ened bread.” 

5th. On the day after the weekly and not the festival Sab- 
bath, z. ¢., on the first day of the week, the first fruits were to be 
waived before the Lord. 

6th. Those who were ceremonially unclean at the time of the 
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Passover were constrained to wait a month longer and keep what 
was known as the “Little Passover.” Two points need to be 
brought out clearly: The Festival Sabbath and the first day of 
unleavened bread. There were other than the seventh day Sab- 
baths among the Jews and according to the law. The 15th day 
of Nisan was the first day of the feast, and that according to 
the law was the Festival Sabbath, no matter upon which day of 
the week it fell. It was so also with the first day of Pentecost, 
the feast of trumpets aud the day of atonement. “It shall be 
unto you a Sabbath of solemn rest, and ye shall afflict your souls 
in the ninth day of the month at even, from even unto even 
shall ye keep your Sabbath.” See also Ex. 12:16 ; Lev. 23:7, 
8, 22, 28 35, 39; Deut. 16: 8. 


THE FIRST DAY OF UNLEAVENED BREAD. 


In Ex. 12: 18 Moses says: “In the first month, on the 14th 
day of the month, at even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until 
the one and twentieth day at even.” This makes exactly seven 
days of twenty-four hours each, and yet it makes eight days if 
we count according to sunset and sunrise. The 14th day was 
thus the first day of unleavened bread, being the first period of 
time when the law demanded that unleavened bread be eaten. 
The Jerusalem Talmud, Tr. Pesachim XII. says: “He who on 
the day before the feast, 7. ¢., on the 14th day of Nisan, eats 
leavened bread is like unto him who holds adulterous intercourse 
with his bride.” As on the 14th at even, 7. ¢., toward its close 
unleaven was first demanded by the law (though pious Jews began 
earlier) this was the first day of unleavened bread and the 15th 
was the first day of the feast, because on that day the lamb was 
eaten, and that at the beginning of the day, and was therefore 
the Festival, the great Sabbath of the Passover. But the Jews 
purified their dwellings and ate unleavened bread before the time 
required by law. Kitto says: “The process of purification was 
effected two or three days before the Passover.” Geikie tells us 
is his life of Christ that the master of the house drew the water 
for the baking of the unleavened bread on the afternoon of the 
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13th, and others say that the water was from the well of the 
Temple. 

There are some other particulars, important, here omitted, be- 
cause they do not specially bear on the date of the crucifixion. 
Four days are of special importance in the law of the Passover: 
viz., the 1oth, or the day of selection of the lamb; the 14th at 
whose close, rather before whose close, the lamb must be slain; 
the 15th, the Festival Sabbath at whose beginning the lamb 
must be eaten; the day after the regular Sabbath, the first day 
of the week, when the waive sheaf, the first fruits must be 
waived before the Lord. To properly fulfill all these types, they 
must he fulfilled on the day set by God. Christ went to the 
cross when his hour had come according to the appointment of 
God, and that appointment is contained in his law. He came 
in the fulness of time, and all that he suffered was in its season. 
We would therefore expect him to be selected on the roth ; slain 
on the 14th, and rise as the first fruits of the harvest on the day 
after the regular Sabbath. 

It cannot be disputed that the Saviour died whilst Pontius Pi- 
late was Procurator, A. D. 28-33; during the Passover and on 
the day of preparation, John 19:14. As to the year of his 
death, it cannot be placed any earlier than 28 nor later than A. 
D. 30. Edersheim fixes it in the year A. D., 29, and this we 
accept as the only year of all these here given which will at all 
fit into the requirements of the law or the details of the Gospels. 
It is also beyond dispute that Christ entered Jerusalem on a 
Sunday, a first day of the week, and that he arose just seven 
days afterward, hence also on a first day of a week; then his 
entrance occurred on Sunday the roth day of Nisan, which 
would make Monday the 11th, Tuesday the 12th, Wednesday 
the 13th, Thursday the 14th and Friday the 15th, the first day 
of the feast, the Festival Sabbath; and Saturday the regular 
weekly Sabbath the 16th, and the day of resurrection the 17th. 
These days are fixed on the Hebrew calendar, and also on the 
Christian calendar, and fastened to the year A. D. 29 beyond 
the power of man to dislodge them. The Hebrews have kept 
their Sabbaths as we our Sundays intact from that time until 
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now, and even before that time. The days and dates of Nisan 
above given can only be found in the year A. D. 29, A. D. 14 
and A. D. 44, and in no others. Hence, only in these years 
can Thursday and Friday fall respectively on the 14th and 15th 
of Nisan, and the important Sundays on the 1oth and 17th. 

A. D. 28 in Nisan arranges the days thus, Thursday 4th, Fri- 
day 5th, Sunday 7th; A.D. 29 in Nisan arranges the days thus, 
Thursday 7th, Friday 8th, Sunday 1oth; A. D. 30 in Nisan 
arranges the days thus, Thursday 3rd, Friday 4th, Sunday 6th. 

It will be easy for the reader to find the dates for the rest of 
the days of Nisan in these years, and he will find that only in 
the year A. D. 29 do we have dates which at all take up what 
is fixed in the law, and shown to have been fulfilled on the self- 
same day in the Gospels. Not only science in astronomy, but 
also the revelation in the law and the Gospels fixes these dates. 
But St. John also fixes the day of crucifixion on the preparation 
day. This could not possibly have been on the 15th of Nisan, 
because the 15th was the first day of the feast, a solemn Sab- 
bath of rest. The preparation included the purchases to be 
made for the feast, the arrangement of the place of celebration, 
the removal of all leaven and the slaying of the lamb, and this 
was all completed before the sunset of the 14th, and no part of 


* it could be done on the 15th. He who had not completed his 


preparation, even to the slaying and roasting of the lamb by the 
close of the 14th must wait with his Passover one month 
longer, even to the “Little Passover”; no, no, preparation could 
not be made on the 15th, and it was in no sense the day of 
preparation; it was the Great Festival Sabbath. The law fixes 
the death of the paschal lamb for the 14th, and in this year the 
waive sheaf, the first fruits, were waived before the Lord, three 
days afterward, on the day of resurrection. 


TIME INDICATIONS OF HOLY WEEK IN THE EVANGELISTS. 


We must be careful to note and keep in mind that the Jewish 
day begins in the evening (It was evening, it was morning, 
day first), and not at midnight as it is with us. 

Vo... XXIX. No. 2. 33 
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John gives us the first indication of time during that Pass- 
over. The Saviour reaches Bethany on Friday, toward the be- 
ginning of the Sabbath, the 9th of Nisan. This was six days 
before the Paschal Feast, the Passover, which took place on the 
15th. The 10th of Nisan begins with the feast at which the 
anointing took place, and then in the morning of that same day, 
he entered into Jerusalem, John 12: 1-50. Here John ceases 
to give us any hint of time until we enter with Christ the upper 
room, Mark 11: 1-10. Here we must follow Mark, who gives 
us the details of Christ’s entry on the 1oth, and notes his being 
in the temple and going at ‘eventide’” into Bethany with the 
twelve, verse 1. He, however continues, and alone tells us what 
took place on Monday the 11th, and that according to his cus- 
tom he lodged in the night at Bethany, Mat. 11 : 12-19, and on 
Tuesday the 12th in the morning, came again to Jerusalem, etc., 
Mark I1 : 20-12: 44. 

Now neither John, nor Mark, nor Matthew gives us any time 
hints as to Wednesday the 13th; but Luke fills up the gap: 
He states that Christ was “teaching daily in the temple.” He 
gives some particulars which Mark does not, but in connection 
with these joins what Mark narrates as taking place on Tuesday 
and tells us that he lodged at night “in the Mount of Olives,” or 
Bethany. This completes the 12th, and begins Wednesday, the 
13th, of Nisan, leaving the Saviour with his disciples to seek re- 
freshments for the toils of the coming morning of the 13th, 
when we find “all the people come early in the morning to him 
in the temple to hear him,” Luke 21 : 38. Then he mentions 
that “the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh.” What he said 
in the temple on this day is recorded, Matt. 23 : 1-39. “The 
first day of unleavened bread came, on which the Passover 
must be sacrificed,” which is the 16th of Nisan undoubtedly. 
This brings to the deginning of the 14th day of Nisan. Christ 
is in the Mount of Olives, and he sent Peter and John to pre- 
pare for the events which took place in that upper room on this 
night, Thursday the 14th of Nisan; the preparation day, the 
day on which the Passover must be killed about 20 hours after 
this gatheriug in the upper room. This day, like all Jewish 
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days, began at 6 P. M., sun-set, and by the time the first stars 
appeared and the twilight had départed, Christ and his disciples 
were partaking of the last supper. The events which followed 
each other in rapid succession are clearly and fully given. 

If Christ instituted the Lord’s Supper on the night of Thurs- 
day the 14th day of Nisan, then he expired on the cross at 3 
P. M., on the following afternoon, even of this same day. The 
Church has always agreed that Christ did institute the Supper 
on Thursday night, which was at the beginning of the day as 
the Jews reckon time, and how the modern Church can deny 
that he died on that same day, when the evangelists are so 
unanimous and clear from the Supper onward, is what none of 
my readers can explain. It is inexplicable. 


THE RECORDS OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


Nisan 10th, Palm Sunday, the first day of the week marks 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. We must remember, and always 
keep it clearly before us, that the Jewish day begins at 6 o'clock 
P. M., and not at midnight as with us. This according to the 
law was Selection day, the selection of the lamb. As devout 
Jews, we find Jesus and his disciples “daily in the temple’’ dur- 
ing the passover week, Matt. 26:55; Mark 12: 35 and Luke 
19:47. The beginning of this first day was the night spent at 
Bethany, at whose Supper the anointing of Jesus, etc., took 
place. The “Epaurion” of John 12: 12 does not separate the 
evening supper at Bethany from the morning entry into Jeru- 
salem by a new day, but by the dawn, the aurora, of the same 
day. This Sunday was the day in which the people acknowl- 
edged him the coming one, cried to him for deliverance, in which 
he cleansed she temple; 1n which God endorsed him, the Greeks 
sought him; Judas agreed on the price for his betrayal; the 
High Priest and the council selected Him with prophetic insight, 
not their own, to bear the sins of the world, John 12 : 2-50. 
Matt.21: 1-17. Marki1:1-11. Luke1g: 29-46. On the 
evening of this day Christ and the twelve lodged at Bethany. 

The second day of the week, Nisan 11th, Monday.—Luke and 
John are silent concerning the second day; but Matthew and 
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Mark tell us that he spent the night, the beginning of this day 
at Bethany, and that (Prooi Epaurion) early in the morning he 
returned to Jerusalem, cursed the barren fig tree, Matt. 21 : 18 
—19, cleansed the temple for the second time during this week, 
enraged the chief priests and scribes whilst the multitudes were 
astonished at his teaching. Mark ends this day’s transactions, 
saying that, whenever evening came, he went out of the city. 
Mark 12: 11-19. 

The third day of the week, Nisan 12th, Tuesday.—The night 
or beginning of this day was spent beyond the city, probably at 
Bethany, and Mark continues to narrate by telling that in the 
morning they passed by and saw the fig tree withered away 
from the roots, and Matthew that the disciples were astonished 
at its withered condition. Matt. 21 : 20-22. Mark 11 : 20- 
26. We must here follow Mark as he alone connects this day 
with the second. As Mark locates the dispute in the temple, 
the question concerning John the Baptist, the parable of the 
vineyard, the question of the Herodians about the tribute money, 
of the Sadducees about the resurrection, of the Pharisees about 
the great commandment. His sitting over against the treasury, 
locates these things on the third day, 11 : 20—12 : 44; there- 
fore what is recorded in Matt. 21 : 2022 : 46 and Luke 20: 1 
-47 also belongs to this day, as will readily appear by reading 
their records. At the close of this day his enemies forbid the 
asking of him any more questions, and hence, after this day they 
no more came to Christ. 

The Fourth day, Nisan 13th, Wednesday.—Here neither 
Matthew, Mark, nor John gives us any time indications, and 
hence it has always been regarded as a silent day in the Lord's 
ministry. But we know that Christ until his seizure was every 
day in the temple. Here Luke, 21 : 37—38, gives us the first in- 
dication of time in his record of this week, and after writing in 
harmony with Matthew and Mark what occurred on the day 
previous, tells us, with special reference to the day that it was 
the Saviour’s custom to teach iz the temple every day, and to 
leave every night and lodge in the Mount of Olives. Hence on 
this morning, according to his custom, we find him in the tem- 
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ple, and that very early, and all the people came to hear him. 
The Pharisees and Scribes had on the day previous forbidden 
their adherents the asking him any more questions. He now 
addresses the people and what was said to them is given in 
Matt. 23: 1-39. These were the common people who heard 
him gladly, and in whose presence they had determined not to 
seize Jesus. What he said on the Last Things was to his disci- 
ples. The records are for this day Luke 21 : 5-22: 6, Mark 
13: 1-14: 2, Matt. 23: 1-26: 5. The feast of unleavened 
bread was drawing near. Two days after this the feast of un- 
leavened bread came, not the first day of unleavened bread. 
The record proves that the Saviour left the temple and went be- 
yond the city, to the Mount of Olives and now directs his two Dis- 
ciples, John and Peter, to complete the preparation for the Pass- 
over. It was now the afternoon of Wednesday, the 13th, which 
was by custom, not law, the beginning of unleaven among the 
Jews, and at the same time the preparation for the supper of 
the 14th, which was in turn, the preparation for the Paschal sup- 
per of the 15th, the real day of the feast, according to the law. 
Sunday the 10th was also a preparation day, and on it the lambs 
were selected for the sacrifice. This was a continuance of that 
preparation, viz.: the gathering out of the leaven and the mak- 
ing ready of the supper, but not the Passover supper. On the 
13th, in the evening, Jesus had said that the Passover, was yet 
two days removed; hence that supper must take place both ac- 
cording to thé saying of the Saviour and the demands of the 
law, on the evening of the 15th. It was on the afternoon of 
the 13th which ushered in the first day of unleaven according 
to the law (z. ¢., at the close of the 13th and the beginning of 
the 14th) that the man bearing a pitcher could be met, whom 
they followed and there made ready the supper. With this sun- 
set, the 13th of Nisan closes. 

The fifth day, the 14th of Nisan, Thursday. This is the first 
day of unleavened bread, Matt. 26:17; Mark 14: 12; Luke 
22:7; at the dawning of which Christ sent Peter and John to 
prepare, and he and the disciples followed them to the upper 
room. It was not yet time to celebrate the Paschal Supper of 
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the old covenant, yea, it was not time to kill the Paschal lamb 
according to the law. The Passover must be killed between the 
two evenings of the 14th and 15th, and not at all on the even- 
ing of the 14th, z. ¢., on the evening beginning the 14th. It shows 
very little appreciation of the fidelity of the Saviour to the law of 
God, the law which was ordained in his hands, to think that he 
would arbitrarily, or in any way- annul, neglect, or fail to conform 
to the smallest detail of that law. He himself consented to be 
made under the law, and he did not become the end of the law 
to believers until he himself had ended it all, by fulfilling it all. 

The Saviour is on this night with his disciples in that upper 
room. What took place in that upper room, before they left it 
that night is found in Matt. 26: 20-35; Mark 14: 17-25; 
Luke 22 : 14-38; John 13: 1,17: 26, By comparing these 
evangelical records, we shall find that they do not only harmonize, 
but also that this was not the passover meal. _Ist. John says that 
it was “before the feast of the Passover” that the supper took 
place; that supper could not hence be the Paschal Feast, for no 
paschal lamb could be legally slain, and to say that it was the 
feast, would not only run counter to John’s plain statement, but 
even do worse, make Christ a violator of the law. The lamest 
attempt to get away from the plain words is to make it appear 
that the Synoptists describe one event and St. John another. 
The record is sufficient without comment to confute this. 

2nd. Where is the lamb, if this be the Paschal Feast? Peter 
and John are not said to have gone to the temple and provided 
alamb. There is not a syllable about the presence of or eating 
of a lamb, or by which a lamb might be inferred. 

3rd. At the feast of the Passover, nothing sodden, boiled, 
soaked with moisture could be present, no juices; but Matthew 
mentions a dish into which they dipped; likewise, also Mark 
and Luke tell us that he dipped the sop and gave it to Judas. 
This could not take place at a Passover feast or supper. The 
idea that it was the juice of the bitter herbs and vinegar, will not 
explain. The law specified no vinegar for the Passover, and 
Christ added nothing and took nothing away. The bitter herbs 
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were to be eaten and not pressed into juice, and there is no men- 
tion of them here. 

4th. When Judas left, the disciples thought that because he 
had the bag, he had been sent out to buy something for the 
feast, and this shows that full preparations had not yet been 
made, and that the provision of Peter and John was not for the 
Passover Feast. 


sth. The earliest traditions and first Christian writers, who 
speak on the subject, declare that this was not the Passover Sup- 
per, Apollinarius, Clement of Alexandria. Julius Africanus, 
Hyppolitus and Tertullian. 

6th. The overwhelming fact that Christ himself positively 
declares that he would not eat the Passover until it was fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. There is a forceful contrasting of the 
two passovers in these words of the Saviour, Luke 22: 15, 
“With desire have I desired to eat this Passover with you before 
I suffer; for I say unto you, / zwill not eat it (the Passover) until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 

7th. Those eating the Passover were not permitted to leave 
the room until next morning, and whilst some may pass over 
this argument lightly, I would remind them that this part of the 
law had never been repealed. Christ and his disciples did leave 
the house before morning and hence again this could not have 
been the Passover Supper, for it would make Christ a violator of 
the law and not a fulfiller of it, even the ceremonial law. 

8th. The law of types and symbols also demand that both 
Christ and the lamb die on the same day and time, and so they 
did on the eve of the 14th of Nisan. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth in his Conservative Reformation also con- 
tends most earnestly that this was not the Paschal Supper, but 
the supper on Christ the living lamb, pages 596-7. We locate 
this supper then on the beginning of Thursday, the night, the 
14th of Nisan, and hence it could also for this reason not be a 
Passover Supper. As this is the proper location of the supper, 
then Christ was crucified on the afternoon of this same day, and 
hence died when the type died in the temple; the fulfillment of 
which was signalled to the priests by the rending of the veil at 
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that very hour. Christ could not, according to the law die 
later than between the evenings of the 14th and 15th of Nisan. 
But a Friday crucifixion makes him die between the evenings of 
the 15th and 16th of Nisan, and this is too late. He fulfilled 
Moses and the prophets to the very letter, and the evangelists, 
over against the confusion of the saints, prove it. 

I take it therefore as proven, for the reasons given above, that 
Christ on this year did not celebrate the Passover Supper. This 
involves one of two things: Either that this was the night of 
the 14th, the night before his crucifixion, and thus the law is 
squared with, or if it is the night of the 15th, Friday, then you 
make Christ a violator of the law of God, and cut off his sou! 
from the people of God; all this is involved in one day. 

Now note the events of this night, Thursday, Nisan 14th: 
the supper, conversation, leaving of Judas; the same night, after 
ending supper and singing a hymn, they go to Gethsemane. 

The Saviour tells his Disciples that they shall all be offended 
in him this night, that Peter would deny him before the second 
cock-crowing. The first cock-crowing was at midnight, and 
the second in this instance, according to Luke was about the 
space of an hour thereafter, Luke 22: 54-62. This gives us 
the data by which to locate the leaving of the upper room, the 
Gethsemane sorrows, the arrest, the leading of Jesus to Annas 
first, the sending him bound to Caiaphas the de facto high priest, 
the haste of the trial and condemnation on the assertion of blas- 
phemy, Matt. 26 : 50-75, Mark 14: 26-72, Luke 22 : 39-62, 
John 18: 1-27. The time of the trial could not have lasted 
two hours, and thus we have not passed two o’clock of the 14th 
of Nisan. 

He is now placed in the hands of cruel men, whilst the San- 
hedrim is Kastily called together, Luke 23 ; 63-65. 

It was very early before day break that they led him again to 
Caiaphas and the whole council. This took place at the temple, 
for Judas came thither after he saw that Christ was condemned, 
and returned to them the thirty pieces of silver, Matt. 27 : 1-10, 
Mark 15 : 1, Luke 22: 66-71. The trial did not last long; 
they called no witnesses, and Jesus was satisfied to place the 
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means for his condemnation in their power; his hour was at 
hand and he was willing to lay down his life. He is condemned, 
and hence judicially dead and buried, and from this time unto 
his resurrection, it is 72 hours, 2 ¢., 3 times 24, exactly three 
days. They take him to Pilate. He in turn sends him to 
Herod, who speedily returns him, as he received no satisfaction. 
Then Pilate wrestles with the problem and finally yields to the 
Jews; the whole assembly which was to kill the Paschal lamb 
and condemn the innocent. Matt. 27 : 1-26, Mark 15 : 1-15, 
Luke 23: 1-15, John 18: 28—19: 16. This, John tells us, 
was about the sixth hour, 19:14. The Synoptists in their 
reckoning use Jewish time, whilst John employs the Roman 
time. It was, hence, according to the Roman time, 6 o'clock, 
A. M., Nisan 14th, and there are still 12 hours before this day 
ends. 

The Saviour is now for a time committed into the cruel hands 
of the soldiery, whilst the crosses are being made ready, Matt. 
26 : 27—30, Mark 15 : 16-19. 

The next step is going forth to Calvary, and Mark tells us 
that it was, according to the Hebrew reckoning, the third hour, 
9 A. M., and still on the 14th of Nisan, when he was crucified. 
The Synoptists all tell us that Christ died about the 9th hour, 3 
P. M., and hence still the 14th of Nisan. Matt. 27 : 31-56, 
Mark 15 : 32-42, Luke 23: 26-49, John 19: 17-37. Now 
comes the taking down from the cross and the burial of the dead 
body of the Saviour; this was still the Preparation day. The 
body is given to Joseph and Nicodemus for burial, Matt. 27 
57-61, Mark 15 : 42-47, Luke 23 :-50-56, John 19: 38-42. 
This is still Preparation, the 14th of Nisan. 

The sixth day, Nisan 15th, Friday.— Matthew speaks of this 
day as the morrow after the preparation. Mark calls the day 
after the preparation, the Sabbath day. Luke speaks of the 
Sabbath drawing on because they had buried Christ on the eve 
of the preparation day, and John states that the day after prep- 
aration was a sabbath, “a high day,” a great Sabbath. So it was, 
but for these very reasons it was not a seventh day Sabbath. On 
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whatever day the 15th day of Nisan fell, whether on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, that day was a Sab- 
bath? There were then this year two Sabbaths in succession, a 
festival Sabbath on this Friday, the 15th, and the weekly Sab- 
bath on Saturday, the 16th of Nisan. It was on this, the morn- 
ing after the preparation day and also after the eating of the 
Passover, that the chief priests and Pharisees came to Pilate 
and obtained the guard to secure the sepulchre. They would 
not go into the pretorium on the morning of the 14th, lest they 
might be prevented from eating the Passover on the night of the 
15th, the beginning of the day. But now they had eaten the 
Passover, and as their enmity to Jesus was great, and much 
to them depended on keeping the body beyond the third, or at 
least until the third day, we are not surprised at their violation 
of the Festival Sabbath in this case, and not in the former. 
They obtained the guard, Matt. 27 : 62-66. It was onthis day 
that the women, who had contracted, doubtless, in some way, 
ceremonial defilement, (and who were hence ot dound to keep 
this Passover, and this Festival Sabbath, but would wait for the 
Little Passover in the month following,) prepared spices and oint- 
ments after they returned from the tomb, Luke 23 : 55—50. 
The Festival Sabbath had no doubt come before they had finished 
their preparation ; for we find them sitting over against the se- 
pulchre on the eve of the 14th, after the burial had been com- 
pleted and the stone rolled to the door and when the Festival 
Sabbath ad dawned, Joseph and Nicodemus became ceremon- 
ially defiled by handling the body of Jesus, and we cannot think 
of the women being present and not aiding in this work of love. 

The seventh day, the 16th of Nisan, Saturday.—This was the 
weekly Sabbath. Here Luke continues after telling us that the 
women, when they had returned from the tomb on the Festival 
Sabbath, prepared spices and ointments, and says: “And on the 
Sabbath day they rested according to the commandment.” Ve say 
that this cannot refer to the Festival Sabbath ; since the entire 
record goes to show that they, after the seizure of Christ were 
making no preparations for the keeping of that Passover, and as 
pious Jews they were not bound to do so, as God himself had 
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provided the Little Passover a month later for such as could not 
keep the other, or were interrupted. Not only had all prepara- 
tions stopped in that direction, but the women at least were ab- 
sorbed in preparing on the Festival Sabbath, but not on the 7th 
day Sabbath, spices for the anointing of Jesus. 

During this day the guard paced to and fro in front of the 
sepulchre, neither the woman nor the Disciples appearing on the 
scene. 

Sunday the 17th of Nisan, the first day of the week, all the 
Evangelists report that on the first day of the week the women 
came tothe empty tomb. Mark and Luke tell us that the Sab- 
bath was past, the seventh-day Sabbath on which the women 
rested. But Matthew takes in both the Festival and the sev- 
enth- day Sabbath and tells us, in the original Greek which the 
revisors even did not know what to do with ‘Opé 6é caf Bator. 

“Late after the Saddaths (for its night had already passed, 11 
hours of it) at the growing toward day-light on the first day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre.” Matt. 28:1. This first day of the week was the 
day after the regular Sabbath on which the waive-sheaf, the 
first fruits of the harvest, were to be waived before the Lord; 
and on this day Christ becomes the first fruits of them that 
slept, and, with the rising saints, the waive-sheaf of the coming 
harvest. Thus we have a complete harmony of all the refer- 
ences to the Saviour’s death, and experiences during that week, 
and in every detail they harmonize with all that was declared of 
him in the law, the prophets and Evangelists, and with what he 
said concerning his own death and resurrection. 

It remains but to sum up the argument as briefly as possible, 
as well as the testimony of the early Church. See also argu- 
ment on the Supper. 

1. The entry of the Saviour into Jerusalem on the 1oth day 
of Nisan, being the first day of the week, where it fits according 
to the demands of the law and the Gospel records, fixes the 
resurrection on the 17th of Nisan as the first day of the week. 
This makes the weekly Sabbath fall on Saturday, the 16th of 
Nisan, the Festival Sabbath on Friday the 15th of Nisan, and 
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the “first day of unleavened bread, on Thursday the 14th of 
Nisan, when the Passover must be killed,” or Preparation Day. 
We have shown by the dates and the records that the records 
of the Gospel meet the demands of the law, and hence the state- 
ment of Paul is significantly true: “Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us.” When? do you ask? Why, when the “Pass 
over must be sacrificed” on the 14th of Nisan, which fell on 
Thursday, as the above clearly proves. 

2nd. The fact that the supper in the upper room was not the 
Passover supper, but occurred “before the feast,” is proof that it 
was partaken of on the night of the 14th, at its beginning ac- 
cording to Jewish reckoning. Being “before the feast,” the sup- 
per could not have been on the 15th, and hence it was not the 
Paschal Feast fixed by the law on the 15th, and the death could not 
have been on the 15th. It is impossible to take the records and 
show by any of the evangelists that it was the Passover Supper. 
Luke and John clearly and squarely state that it was not the 
Passover Supper, and Matthew and Mark show that Christ was 
already in the tomb on preparation day, and hence was dead 
when the Passover feast occurred. 

3rd. The records of John together with the Synoptists show 
that Christ was condemned, crucified and buried on the prepara- 
tion day. This was the 14th of Nisan. The 15th, was the first 
day of the feast, a holy Sabbath, and as John specially singles 
it out, “a high day” in which no servile work was done. On 
the day of preparation, all leaven had to be removed, in its after- 
noon no more leaven was to be eaten, and in its even the Pass- 
over lamb was to be slain. The day of preparation ended at 
the setting of the sun, and the first day of the feast the 15th of 
Nisan began. But we find the Saviour crucified and buried on 
the preparation day, hence the 14th of Nisan. 

4th. The determination of his enemies not to seize him and 
kill him at the feast nor in the presence of the multitude, but in 
their absence, and the Saviour’s giving himself willingly into their 
hands, looks to and really demands his crucifixion to be at the 
time appointed by them. It was their hour and that of the 
power of darkness, and nothing was done to interfere with their 
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plans. Christ suffered them to do‘unto him as they listed. 
To seize him on the night of the 15th, and to attempt his 
death on its day when the city would have been full of 
strangers, might have defeated their purpose. We believe here 
also the word that they did unto him as they listed: That their 
program was Carried out as they had arranged it, on the 14th of 
Nisan. To the same conclusion is this fact that Christ speaks 
of his hour which was to come when he would depart, and that 
hour according to the law, is not later than 6 P. M. on the 14th 
of Nisan. ; 

5th. The fact that the day after preparation day was a Sab- 
bath, “a high day,” and the day after this “high day” was also a 
Sabbath, is incontestable proof that Christ was crucified on 
Thursday. We know both from the Gospel records and the suc- 
cession of days in the year on which a resurrection of the Saviour 
could occur on the first day of the week, and that the 17th of 
Nisan, that the 16th must consequently be the regular seventh 
day Sabbath, and the 15th be the Festival Sabbath, a Friday ; 
and the day of the slaying of the lamb, the preparation day 
must also be the 14th and Thursday. His dead body was not 
permitted to hang on the cross on the Festival Sabbath, and 
hence was taken down on the 14th of Nisan. 

Now Matthew 28 : 1, in the original Greek shows that more 
than one Sabbath had preceded that first day of the week on 
which the resurrection occurred. The Sabbaths, the Festival 
Sabbath, the 15th of Nisan and the seventh day Sabbath, the 
16th of Nisan were both passed, long past, 11 hours past, when 
the women came and saw the empty tomb. Now we know 
that the Festival Sabbath, the “high day” followed the prepara- 
tion day on which the Saviour was crucified and that this Sab- 
bath was followed by the seventh day Sabbath. This is evident 
from a comparison of John with Matthew and Luke as well as 
from the order of the succession of days: the law of the Pass- 
over week. 

But a careful study of Luke 23 : 50-49 willshow us (a) prep- 
aration day on which they laid the body in the tomb. (6) The 
Festival Sabbath which was dawning, had begun to dawn whilst 
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the women were sitting over against the sepulchre, on which they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments with which to anvint 
the body of Jesus. But some one may say, then the women vio- 
lated the Sabbath. Not at all, they had doubtless become un- 
clean along Nicodemus and Joseph, at any rate they had been so 
occupied with the Saviour’s suffering, his taking from the cross 
and burial, that they made no preparation for the celebration of 
the passover at this season, and they were not bound to keep 
that festival Sabbath, for they had the option to wait for the “Lit- 
tle Passover” which came in the following month. There is no 
getting away from it that this Sabbath had dawned before they 
left the sepulchre, and that they spent it in preparing the spices 
and ointments. : 

(c.) But we have another Sabbath in this paragraph, “on which 
they rested according to the commandment.” This was a Sabbath 
from which nothing could absolve, this was the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the commandment from Sinai and on this they rested. 
So here we see how fully the records harmonize with and among 
themselves. 

6th. The fact that the Jews would not enter the pretorium to 
prevent their being defiled and consequently prevented from eat- 
ing the passover, which could only be eaten at the very begin- 
ning of the 15th of Nisan, proves that this all occurred on the 
14th of Nisan, and it is all the stronger proof because it is so 
incidental. Had the trial and crucifixion occurred on the 1 3th, 
these Jews might have defiled themselves and again cleansed 
themselves before the time to eat the passover at the beginning 
of the 15th, the day of the feast. But the trial occurring on the 
morning and the death on the afternoon of the 14th, they would 
have remained unclean until “the even” of the 15th, until the 
feast of the passover would have been past. 

They did go into the pretorium on the day after Preparation, 
on the 15th of Nisan, on the Festival Sabbath, to secure the 
guard, but by that period of the day had already eaten the Pass- 
over. 

7th. The declaration of the Saviour as to his resurrection 
will not harmonize with what we now call an arbitrary and 
most unwarranted placing of the crucifixion on Friday. The 
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Saviour knew when he would die and when he would rise. The 
law and the type had already been given for both. He came to 
fulfill both. The expressions concerning the interval between 
his death and resurrection vary in form, but they must all be 
fulfilled to the letter. Whether we translate “after three days” 
or “in three days” or “on the third day,” they all mark an in- 
terval of three days as passing between the two events, death 
and resurrection. In the language of the Bible it takes an ‘‘even- 
ing and a morning” to constitute a day. In harmony with this 
the Saviour promised that he would be “three days and three 
nights in the grave.” We are satisfied that you can take a part 
of the whole, but you must have at least part of three days and 
three nights to fulfill the Saviour’s announcement. The con- 
fusion is not in the Bible. The law is plain, the Gospels are 
also clear, the Saviour speaks in harmony with the facts; he 
foreknew and he was “three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.” This demands a Thursday crucifixion. 


WITNESS OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


There are other points in the Scripture, as well as the argu- 
ment from astronomy which might occupy our time, but they 
could do no more than to add testimony to the harmony which 
these divine records always yield, when they are premitted to 
speak for themselves. We will show in conclusion from the his- 
tory of the early Church that a Friday crucifixion has been 
forced on the Church by prejudice backed by power. No one 
can follow the Easter controversy from the days of Polycarp © 
down to the Council of Nice without seeing that arbitrariness in 
the interpretation of scripture and history triumphed. The rec- 
ord as tothe Apostles is clear. They observed up to the time of 
the destruction of the temple, at least, the hours of prayer, the 
days of unleavened bread, the Passover and the Pentecost af the 
same time and on the same days as did the Jews. Whilst in ad- 
dition to this they kept the first day of the week, which the 
Jews did not keep, they had no reason to separate from the or- 
der of the temple. This would fix the celebration of the slay- 
ing of the Passover lamb on the 14th of Nisan; and if we find 
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some in the early Church setting themselves up against the 
Passover days observed by the Jews, we are constrained to con- 
clude that prima facie they were not in harmony with the Apos- 
tles. Yea, even after the temple was destroyed up to the time 
when in the year A. D., 136, under the Emperor Hadrian, the 
first Bishop of Gentile blood occupied the Sea of Jerusalem, the 
Passover was celebrated after Jewish computation. Such is the 
testimony of Epiphanius: “Under the first fifteen Bishops of 
Jerusalem the Pascha was celebrated according to Jewish reck- 
oning.” In the dispute which afterward arose between the East 
and the West, Schaff in his Church History Vol. 2 page 212, 
thus characterizes each party: “The Johannean practice of Asia, 
represented here the spirit of adhesion to historical precision, 
and had the advantage of an immovable Easter, without being 
Judaizing in anything but the observance of the fixed day of the 
month. The Roman custom represented the spirit of freedom 
and discretionary change, and the independence of the Christian 
Festival system.” In other words the one was exact and the 
other was arbitrary. About the year 150 A. D. Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John came to Rome and endeavored to persuade 
Anicitus to observe the crucifixion on the 14th day of Nisan, 
the day he had always observed with John, the disciple of our 
Lord and the Apostles with whom he had associated. He did 
not succeed in this, but they parted amicably. Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, in the middle of the second century in his two books 
on the Passover maintained that the crucifixion took place on 
the 14th of Nisan. Apollinarus, Bishop of Hiarapolis in A. D., 
161-180, after refuting the teaching of those who claim that 
Christ ate the Paschal lamb with his disciples on the 14th and 
was slain on the 15th of Nisan fixes the date of his death thus: 
“The 14th is the true Passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice 
of the son of God in place of the lamb, who was lifted upon the 
horns of the unicorn, and who was buried on the day of the 
Passover.” 

Eusebius testifies: “The parishes of all Asia as from an older 
tradition, held that the 14th of the moon on which the Jews 
were commanded to sacrifice the lamb, should be observed as 
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the festival of the Saviour’s Passover.” As the controversy grew, 
Victor, the Bishop of Rome, excommunicated all the Asiatics 
who would not consent to forsake the observance of the 14th of 
Nisan as the day of Christ's death. Many Bishops, among 
them Irenaeus, remonstrated against such conduct, and whilst re- 
serving for themselves the privilege of always celebrating the 
Lord's resurrection on a Sunday, whether it was the exact 17th 
or not, declared that Polycrates and the Eastern Church were in 
harmony with the ancient custom. 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus: “We observe the exact day, 
neither adding or taking away. For in Asia also great lights 
have fallen asleep, who shall rise again on the day of the Lord’s 
coming, when he shall come again with glory from heaven, and 
shall seek out all his servants. Among these are Philip, one of 
the twelve Apostles, moreover, John who was both a witness and 
a teacher, who reclined on the bosom of the Lord, and Poly- 
carp, in Smyrna, ‘bishop and martyr.” Then he names others, 
and says, “All these observed the 14th day of the Passover, ac- 
cording to the Gospel, deviating in no respect, but following the 
rule of faith. And I also, Polycrates, the least of you all, do ac- 
cording to the tradition of my relatives, some of whom I have 
closely followed. For seven of my relatives were bishops, and 
I am the eighth. And my people always observed the day 
when the people (7. ¢., the Jews) put away leaven, (14th of Ni- 
san.) I therefore, brethren, who have lived sixty-five years in 
the Lord and have met with the brethren throughout the world, 
and have gone through every Holy Scripture, am not afrightened 
by terrifying words. For those greater than | have said, ‘We 
ought to obey God rather than man.’” 

Clement, of Alexandria, in his words on the Passover says: “In 
the preceding years then, the Lord, keeping the Passover, ate 
that which was slain by the Jews; but when he proclaimed him- 
self to be the Passover, the Lamb of God, led as a sheep to the 
the slaughter, immediately he taught his disciples the mystery 
of the type on the 13th, on which they also asked of him, 
“where wilt thou that we make ready to eat the Passover.” But 
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the Saviour suffered on the next day, being himself the Pass- 
over.” 

The controversy continued and the question was decided and 
Easter fixed neither according to law, Gospel nor the testimony 
of history. The Council of Nice,in A. D. 325, fixed Easter 
according to an arbitrary rule, “this Council considered it unbe- 
coming in Christians to follow the usage of the unbelieving, hos- 
tile Jews, and ordained that Easter should always be celebrated 
on the first Sunday after the first full moon succeeding the ver- 
nal equinox (March 21st), and always after the Jewish Passover. 
If the full moon occurs on a Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday 
after; by this arrangement, Easter may occur as early as March 
22nd, and as late as April 25th.” A most exact method to find 
the day of resurrection or crucifixion? Schaff, page 211, Vol. 2, 
confesses, ‘Nevertheless the (14th day) observanee was probably 
the oldest, and in accordance with the Synoptic tradition of the 
last Passover of the Lord, which it commemorated.” 

But the leading interest of the question for the early Church 
(western, not eastern) was not the astronomical, nor dogmatical, 
but the ritualistic.” In other words, Astronomy and Dogmas 
were given to the winds for the sake of a ritual not based on ex- 
act truth. Hyppolitus takes the position with Polycarp, in his 
Chronicon Paschale. The testimony of the Church is in har- 
mony with that of the word. 

Luther at the Diet at Worms maintained that even cecumen- 
ical councils may err, and that their decisions must be judged by 
the word and not vice versa. An arbitrary spirit may even sway 
a council to do an arbitrary thing, especially when prejudice 
is aroused, as in this case against the Jews. We ask a careful 
examination of the testimony of the law and the records of the 
Gospels, and there will come unto us renewed assurance that 
God’s word is harmonious, and that the Saviour it proposes has 
fulfilled the law to the last jot and tittle. 
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ARTICLE X. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE EARLY LUTHERANS OF 
AMERICA. 


By BERNARD C. STEINER, Pu. D. 


The Lutheran Church in the United States has stood more 
firmly for education under Church auspices than any other 
Protestant body. The parish schools of Congregationalists in 
New England and of Episcopalians in some of the other colon- 
ies are almost forgotten; but in many parts of our country the 
Lutheran parish schools still remain. The recent publication by 
the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of a 
volume, containing the proceedings of the annual Lutheran con- 
ventions from 1748 to 1821, furnishes us with many interesting 
particulars as to the early interest of the Church in education. 
It is noticeable that in this scattered and impoverished condi- 
tion, the early Lutheran immigrants did not forget to place a 
school by the side of the church, whenever it was practicable. 
In the first convention, that of 1748, the few clergymen and el- 
ders who were present inquired of each other as to the condition 
of the schools. Some pastors reported that their charges had 
none, but all state that they are anxious to have one, if possible. 
Rev. Mr. Brunnholtz, of Philadelphia, reports that “he has, out 
of love for the common welfare, had a school in his house for 
three years and a half.” 

The formation of a central organization in the Church seems 
to have strengthened its educational interests and, two years 
later, the records tells us that the “schools, as far as possible, 
are flourishing in all the congregations, Goshenhoppen and the 
other small congregations excepted.” Of course, the condition 
of these schools varied, owing to local causes. Thus, in 1762, 
the schoolmaster at Lancaster is reported as “a ready and gifted 
man, who would be capable of still more important service,” but 
“the lack of room and of a proper code of rules ” is complained 
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of. At the same convention Reading reports “a well managed 
school of eighty children or more; Lebanon has as yet no 
school,” on account of the poverty of the people; and Easton 
none, “because the people are too scattered.” At Oley the 
school “has fallen into decay,” because they have been forced to 
discharge a “worthless schoolmaster,” and at New York the 
school is “badly managed” by another of the same sort. In one 
of the Swedish congregations has come the entering wedge of an 
English school. The supervision of these schools was in the 
hands of the clergyman and a neglect in the “due visitation of 
them” led to admonition from the convention, as was the case 
with reference to the pastor at Hagerstown in 1790. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, we find the 
growth of the English language in the Church becoming clearly 
visible. The report of Rev. Mr. Krug to the convention in 
{795, was that in Frederick, Md., “many parents prefer to send 
their children to English schools,” and the Philadelphia pastors 
also report that the “preference for English is very strong.” 
Several of the pastors report at this convention that they have 
union schools with the Reformed Church in the locality. This 
condition of affairs had probably existed from the earliest times 
in rural communities. The jealousy with which the convention 
looked to the interests of these schools and their fear that a sys- 
tem of public education supported by the State would under- 
mine the parochial system is seen at the first suggestion of such 
a public system. In 1796, “a member stated to the meeting 
that the design of the Assembly” of Pennsylvania, “to establish 
free schools throughout the State would very much injure our 
German schools, especially in regard to the religion taught in 
them and might very likely destroy them.” To avoid this dan- 
ger, a committee was appointed to “consider the matter and 
draft a petition” to the General Assembly. No report from this 
committee is on record. 

With the increase in membership and congregations, the 
number of schools gradually increased. Some city congrega- 
tions, as that in Baltimore in 1797 had both a German and an 
English school, while in country charges schools were often 
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kept merely during the winter or the summer. The reports to the 
convention were, of course, only from such schools as were under 
congregational control and hence do not represent all that was 
done in behalf of education in the territory of the churches. In 
1813, the convention is careful to enter on its minutes that “there 
are many more German schools in our country than are given 
here.” For, in many places, the “neighboring farmers have es- 
tablished’’ schools “among themselves and of which they them- 
selves have control.” The convention of the next year lamented 
that so many congregations were so parsimonious towards their 
schoolmasters and teachers, but the Church at large was faithful 
in establishing schools and two hundred and three parochial 
schools were reported to the convention of 1821. 

The pedagogical views of the early Lutherans in America are 
seen in an extended answer to the question “What is the best meth- 
od of conducting Kinderlehre?” This answer is found in the 
minutes of the Convention of 1760. Education is closely con- 
nected with religion and with worship in the family and the con- 
gregation. Uniformity of catechisms is insisted on. The holy 
Scripture is the centre of education. “Children should not be 
taught spelling and reading from the Testament or Bible, es- 
pecially if they were scolded or punished in learning, because 
this occasioned an aversion and contempt towards the holy 
word of God.” Care must be taken “that the Bible is presented 
to the children as the highest treasure and most precious gem 
and so regarded and used that it tastes like sugar and honey to 
them.” “There are other convenient and useful books to be 
found, in which the children may learn to read and spell.” The 
importance of early education is emphasized. If nothing is ac- 
complished with the children, the best opportunity is lost. 
“Therefore, we ought also be supplied with small books, in 
which divine workings of grace on little children are recorded, 
for good, edifying, and easily understood examples most readily 
impress the tender hearts of children.” “Above all, the youth 
should be objects of most diligent labor; they ought to be spared 
from too much memorizing, and in memorizing a thought the 
object should be that it be well analyzed and made clear to 
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their weak intellectual powers and be so brought to them that it 
will fill not only the memory but also the other powers of the 
soul with pleasure and with life.” 

The thought of the conventions was not limited to elementary 
education, though the pressing needs of the people confined 
their efforts to that field for many years. As early as 1773, 
Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, Sr., called to the attention of the Con- 
vention the fact that “a beginning has already been made for a 
German Seminary in Philadelphia,” where “capable subjects 
might be prepared in the necessary languages and knowledge, 
etc., and some of the most capable and promising be received 
into such institution, further instructed and practiced in the theo- 
retical and practical divinity and, under God's assistance, be set 
apart and prepared as school teachers, catechists, and country 
preachers.” In 1785, “Dr. Kunze made a report concerning a 
new university in New York,” and in 1787, Franklin College 
was founded at Lancaster, under the joint control of the Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches. Somehow, its early promise was 
not fulfilled, and the convention of 1818, found that “this insti- 
tution has been so much neglected thus far.” A committee re- 
ported at the next convention, recommending that one hundred 
dollars be paid out of the treasury for this college, if the Re- 
formed Church should do the same. In 1821, it was found that 
the Reformed Church had agreed and the appropriation was 
made. Franklin College, however, was not to be of great im- 
portance, until the Lutherans relinquished entire control to the 
Reformed Church some thirty years later. 

In 1820, a suggestion was made to the convention that an 
institution at Middletown, Pennsylvania, known as “Freyische 
Waisenhaus” might be built up as a Theological Seminary. 
Thus we see that at the close of the period covered by the 
printed minutes of the conventions, the higher education was 
beginning to receive attention, as the elementary education had 
been devotedly supported from the beginning. 

















Rev. Solomon Schaeffer. 


ARTICLE XI. 
REV. SOLOMON SCHAEFFER. 
By Rev. J. A. Brown, D. D. 


Rev. Solomon Schaeffer was a native of Loudoun county, Va. 
His parents emigrated to America from Germany. Solomon 
the subject of this sketch, was the youngest of a family of 
eight children. His father died when Solomon was six years 
old. His mother is said to have been an eminent Christian, and 
through her prayers and pious example he was brought to Christ 
early in life and united with the Lutheran Church, under the 
ministry of Rev. Abraham Reck, of precious memory, who was 
pastor of the Lutheran Church in Loudoun county at that time. 
Solomon was a shoemaker and worked at his trade until he 
entered the ministry. He had no educational advantages be- 
yond those afforded by common country schools. When quite 
young he was impressed with a desire to labor for Christ and in 
connection with his kinsman, Mr. George Kabrich, established 
prayer-meetings through the country, in school-houses and pri- 
vate dwellings, and their labors were greatly blessed. 

About this time Rev. D. I. Hawn became pastor of the Lou- 
doun charge. Under his supervision Mr. Schaeffer commenced 
preparing for the Gospel ministry. For several years he devoted 
his spare time to the English branches and such theological 
studies as his pastor recommended. He received temporary 
license to preach the Gospel from the Virginia Synod in 1841, 
and in the year 1845 he was transferred to the Synod of South 
Western Va., in whose bounds he lived and labored during his 
whole ministerial life. 

Toward the close of the year 1839, through the influence of 
Rev. Hawn he received a call from a small Lutheran-congrega- 
tion in Montgomery county, and in May, 1840, he commenced 
his labors here, and with what success the survivors of old St. 
Peter's Church can testify. 
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Here was the beginning of the great work which Mr. Schaef- 
fer inaugurated. Although this was simply an old building and 
the only Lutheran Church in Montgomery county at that time, 
it was the centre of his influence. He had not long ministered 
to the spiritual wants of this little congregation before a deep 
interest began to be manifested. The church was crowded with 
anxious hearers. Marked attention was given to the preacher's 
work and soon the whole community became aroused upon the 
subject of religion. A general awakening occurred, and multi- 
tudes of the old and young were brought to Christ. At the en- 
suing communion service, after this first protracted effort there 
were forty-nine persons confirmed. A larger church was de- 
manded, and in a very short time a brick building was placed 
upon the site of the old log cabin. 

Mr. Schaeffer now went to work and established preaching 
places wherever there was an opening, and so popular and ef- 
fectual was his preaching that congregations were formed in 
some localities where the Lutheran Church had never been heard 
of. His labors were not confined to his own immediate charge. 
It is well known by the older people at least, that nearly all 
the Lutheran churches in Montgomery, Floyd, Craig and 
Giles counties owe their existence to his labors and influence. 
At least ten churches in these counties have been established di- 
rectly through his exertions. Considering his limited advanta- 
ges and the fact that his support was always inadequate, this is 
a record which we do not often find even amongst the pioneers 
of our Church. 

Brother Schaeffer was deservedly popular amongst the people. 
He made no pretension to literature or literary display, yet even 
the outside world esteemed and respected him. He was a fair 
exemplication of the truth that, bad as the world is, it appreciates 
character. It is truly interesting to contrast the present condi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church in the counties named with that 
of thirty-five or forty years ago, and to consider that the 
wonderful change effected is the indirect result of the faithful 
and self-denying labors of an humble disciple of Jesus! That a 
man with no pretensions beyond those of an humble Christian 
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should exert such a wide-spread influence and produce such 
wonderful results in a community, is truly remarkable, and we 
must conclude that the secret of his wonderful success lay in the 
fact that he lived near to his God and recognized his helping 
hand in all that he undertook. 

And here we might ask, What would the Lutheran Church 
probably be to day, in the counties named, but for the aggressive 
spirit that prompted him to go out into the hedges and highways, 
and bring lost sinners into the fold of Jesus? And such are the 
men we need, men who will adapt themselves to any and every 
condition of life. Some of the churches Br. S. organized are 
now amongst the prominent churches of the Synod of S. W. 
Va. 

In many respects Solomon Schaeffer was no ordinary man. 
As a Christian his piety was not of a negative character, but a 
principle which governed all his actions and appeared in all his 
labors. In his intercourse with his brethren he was always 
frank and cordial and kind, willing even to make personal sacri- 
fices to confer a favor. He was naturally very modest and un- 
assuring both in the pulpit and out of it, never thinking more 
highly of himself than he ought to think, often showing a want 
of confidence in himself and placing a low estimate upon his 
own abilities. On one occasion he was elected president of 
Synod, but could not be prevailed on to serve because he did not 
consider himself qualified for the position. 

This same timid nature often made him appear to disadvan- 
tage in our synodical conventions. He seldom took part in the 
discussions of Synod, preferring to be a silent listener, unless 
some topic was under consideration upon which he believed he 
could throw some light. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have so little material for 
a more complete and satisfactory biographical sketch of one who 
was so eminently useful and who is so deserving of a perma- 
nent record in the history of our Church. He kept no diary, 
and no record of his official acts could be found. But by refer- 
ence to the minutes of Synod it will be seen that his reports 
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were always full and satisfactory, both as to accessions in his 
membership and contribution to church purposes. And many 
of his former parishioners are yet living who bear in affectionate 
remembrance the exhortations and instructions given whilst 
ministering to them the holy things. In short the testimony of 
all who knew him is that Solomon Schaeffer was eminently a 
good man. Even men of the world who had little regard for 
the Christian religion in itself when in his presence seemed to 
feel the influence of a pure and godly spirit. And in his pul- 
pit performances, however unpretentious and unadorned, he al- 
ways commanded the attention and respect of his hearers. He 
was a noble speciman of a genial, loving disciple, whose counte- 
nance was always illuminated with kindly feeling and who 
seemed to possess the very spirit of his Master, and that spirit 
pervaded his whole ministerial life, and doubtless was the secret of 
his success in his work. His power lay in calling sinners to re- 
pentance and bringing them to Christ. He had no sympathy 
with those extravagent notions that some Christians indulge in, 
but he was an ardent friend of genuine revivals, and labored in 
every way which he believed to be proper to build up the 
Church of Christ. 

Before Br. Schaeffer came to Montgomery, vital piety was at 
alow ebb in the churches. Very little spirituality existed 
amongst church members. Many of them indulged in practices 
of doubtful propriety. But through his influence and faithful- 
ness, changes were soon brought about. Family alters were 
erected in many households, Christian duties in general were at- 
tended to, and a new and bright era dawned upon the churches. 

In his private character Br. Schaeffer possessed a quiet and 
gentle disposition, a mild and amiable spirit. He was ever 
ready to minister to the temporal and spiritual wants of others. 
So tenderely was he beloved by his people that at the time of 
his death it was feared that his place in the Church could never 
be filled. 

In November, 1842, Br. Schaeffer was married to Elizabeth 
Sibole, daughter of John and Catharine Sibole, of Montgomery 
county. By this marriage ten children were born, five sons and 
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five daughters. Three sons and four daughters are yet living, 
all of whom are worthy members of the Lutheran Church. 

Br. Schaeffer was a man of untiring industry. Having a 
large family dependent upon him and receiving but a meager 
salary he was compelled to resort to some secular employment 
for a support, and this in connection with his extensive pastoral 
work preyed upon his health and perhaps hastened his end. 

He was buried with Masonic honor in the family grave-yard, 
on the farm of father Sibole, followed by an immense concourse 
of people, “sorrowing most of all that they should see his face 
Some time afterwards Dr. Bittle held memorial ser- 
vices in several churches in Montgomery county. A _ beautiful 
monument marks his place of rest with this simple inscription : 

Sacred to the memory of Rev. Solomon Schaeffer, who was 
born May the 6th, 1809, and departed this life Nov. 1, 1871. 
Age 62 years, 5 months and 25 days. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord” 

Erected by the ladies of the charge in which he labored for 
31 years. 

A number of meetings were held in the churches of his charge 
and resolutions passed expressive of the deep sorrow felt for the 
loss of our so universally esteemed. Long years will pass away 
before the memory of this good man will be forgotten. 

The following lines were contributed by Mrs. Dr. Henry Rib- 
ble, of Montgomery county, and respectfully dedicated to the 
bereaved family of Rev. Solomon Schaeffer : 


no more.’ 


Our pastor is weary, he seeks his repose ; 
Oppressed with earth's sorrows, its cares and its woes, 
In meek resignation he kisses the rod, 

And sighs, “Sweet affliction that brings near to God,”’ 
His hand in his Saviour’s, his head on his breast, 

As calm as an infant he sinks to his rest. 

Kind angels attending, their lone vigils keep, 

And weep o’er the sleeper—if angels can weep. 
Fulfilling their mission, they bear him away, 

In slumber still wrapt, to the realm of bright day ; 
He wakens in heaven, his Saviour is there, 

And this welcome plaudit falls sweet on his ear ; 
‘‘Well done, faithful servant! receive thy reward 
For thy patient and zeal in proclaiming my word ; 
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A crown for thy forehead, all glowing with stars, 

The souls thou hast won through thy labors and prayers ; 
Here are mansions of rest and joys evermore, 

Prepared for the faithful are laid up in store.”’ 

In rapt adoration the glorified soul 

Sees the wonders or heaven to his vision unfold, 

Then catching the strain of the heavenly band, 

Shouts forth, ‘‘Hallelujah to God and the Lamb.”’ 


We will close this imperfect sketch with a beautiful tribute 
from Prof. Greiner which he kindly allowed us to use. 

“Solomon Schaeffer was one of the most aggressive men in 
church work this synod ever had. His education was fair, ac- 
cording to the standard of forty years ago, and whatever ability 
he had, whether natural or acquired, was sacredly and honestly 
given to his Master's service. His simple, sincere, earnest piety 
was evident in his social intercourse and church work. His life 
was filled with labor and many sorrowing days came and went, 
and left him sad and weary and heart sore. He experienced 
trouble in his business affairs and had heavy domestic afflictions. 
We feel that we are not saying too much when we say that he 
was a faithful pastor, but was not appreciated as he deserved to 
be. It was no doubt true as some of his members said ‘we 
never did for him what we ought.’” 

The circumstances of his death were sad, and yet there are 
beautiful, comforting thoughts associated with his last hours. 
His health has been feeble for some time, and while his going 
surprised all, yet many of his friends were thinking how near 
the end might be. The evening preceding his death, when the 
family retired, he was left alone in the room, for he said, “I want 
to lie down and rest.” And these words, so far as we know, “/ 
want to lie down and rest,’ were his last. Poor, weary heart! 
Many a time before, had it wanted to rest and could not, but 
now its time had come. The family closed the door and he was 
left alone. No, not alone, God was there. What occurred in 
that room that night, nobody will ever know. The fire burned 
brightly and shed its beams of light and warmth around the 
room, and they fell on the face’ of Solomon Schaeffer as he lay 
there, taking his rest. Nobody knows how many angels passed 
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between heaven and earth that night. No one can tell how 
many filled that room, or folded their wings, .whiter than snow, 
outside. | Nobody saw them leave noiseless as the snow flakes 
that fell about them ; nobody saw what they were carrying. The 
night passed on, the fire died out and left the room cold and 
dark and cheerless. When the morning sun looked into that 
room its bright rays fell upon the face of Solomon Schaeffer, 
taking his rest. Yes, he had entered upon that rest “that re- 
mains for the people of God.” 


>_< -_— 


ARTICLE XII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
1 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
By Pror. Davip H. Baus.in, D. D. 


Luke 11 : 1~4, about the census when our Lord was born, has 
always been something of a puzzle to commentators, and even 
by some such radical critics as Baur and Renan, has been made 
a ground for challenging Luke’s reliability as an historian. The 
objections against it are summed up by Dr. Marcus Dods, in the 
Critical Review, for January, 1899, thus: 

“It is a demonstrated fact that Augustus never ordered any 
general census to be made of the whole Roman world; that 
even if he had done so, such an order could not have extended 
to Palestine, which was an independent kingdom; that even if a 
census had been made in Palestine, that did not necessitate the 
journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, since the Roman 
method was to count the population at their actual residence ; 
that no census was ever held in Judea till A. D. 6-7; and that 
Quirinius never governed Syria during the life of Herod.” 

But Prof. Ramsey in his new work entitled, “Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem ?” now comes forward and answers all of the ob- 
jections, except that about Quirinius. He shows conclusively, 
that various recent census documents in Egypt, prove that there 
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were periodical enrollments there under the Roman Empire, and 
that the period was of fourteen years. The periods are given as 
B. C.9; A. D. 6, 20 etc. Personal and property census were 
taken separately, the former by household.” This system ex- 
tended also to Syria, when it would fall B. C. 6-7, correspond- 
ing to that in A. D. 7. Prof. Ramsey thinks appeals for delay 
by Herod brought it from B. C. 8, to B. C. 6 or 7 which he 
thinks we may reasonably infer was the year of the birth of 
Jesus. We cannot enter into the details of proof, but Dr. Dods 
well calls it “a great contribution towards the solution of one of 
the hardest historical problems of the New Testament.” 





The English “Fernley Lecture” for 1898, on “The Range of 
Christian Experience,” by Rev. Dr. Moss, urges such as the fol- 
lowing: (1) Christian experience is as manifold as is human 
temperment on the one hand, or the gifts of God’s grace on the 
other. (2) Christianity must be valued “by its effective con- 
cern for the whole man.” (3) This is true of the body, which 
Christianity neither over-indulges nor over-restrains. (4) It is 
especially true of the mind, “for the Christian religion when 
rightly viewed, proves favorable to culture.” Non-religious men, 
it is shown, are ever inclined towards melancholy, while “the 
finest thinking owes generally its inspiration, its guidance or its 
issue to religion.” (5) James Martineau defined health as “the 
condition of the equilibrium of the instincts,” while Dr. Moss 
shows that religion is the “co-ordinating power” which furnishes 
this equilibrium. (6) All men seek good health, hence all men 
seek God. Spencer defines life as agreement with environment, 
so Dr. Moss shows that religion alone brings agreement with 
nature, with human influences and with God, all of which are 
part of man’s environment. (7) Henry Drummond found altru- 
ism to be the last step in evolution; but Dr. Moss argues that 
these two ideas are incompatible, evolution and love are exclu- 
sive terms, “for evolution works by stern and ruthless laws, and 
to mate evolution with compassion is the unholiest and most 
alien of wedlocks.” Christianity with its cross-bearing, its “sub- 
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stituted self,” is the secret of victory in the struggle of human 
life. 





The ritualistic controversy still goes forward with unabated 
interest and intensity in the Anglican Church, and English jour- 
nals are full of discussions bearing upon the absorbing question 
in both the Church and the State. Such articles as “Lessons 
from the Mass,” and “Ceremonialism vs. Experimental Relig- 
ion,” in the Contemporary Review for February, and the “Invo- 
cation of Saints” and “Sacerdotalism” in the January Church 
Quarterly Review” indicate something of the breadth of the dis- 
cussion. One of the best articles on the prevailing situation is 
that of Mr. W. H. Mallock, the author of “Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing” inthe December Nineteenth Century, on the question “Does 
the Church of England teach anything?” Mr. Mallock argues 
that the Anglican Church of to-day is broad at the cost of con- 
sistencies and authorities. To illustrate his point he takes as 
one illustration the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and claims 
that the English Church teaches three opposite doctrines. His 
portrayal of the divergencies on the same subject in a Church 
whose only bond of union is the prayer book, and hypothetical 
“apostolic succession,” is a clever bit of satire. He says: 

“It might happen on any Sunday, owing to the most ordinary 
of accidents, that three clergymen might be assisting in the cel- 
bration of the same communion, who, if each were to speak his 
own personal conviction, would severally address the intending 
communicants thus. One would say: ‘There will shortly be 
present on this altar the actual flesh and blood that suffered and 
was shed on Calvary. If you do not believe this, you will eat 
and drink damnation, not discerning the Lord’s body’ Another 
would say: ‘If you really allow yourself to believe in this vile 
materialism with which my brother in Christ has been enticing 
you, you run the risk of being damned for the awful sin of idol- 
atry’; while the third would say: ‘If you listen to what you 
have been told by either of them, you will, in an intellectual 
sense, be neither more or less than fools.” 
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That great modifications are being made in Calvinism by al- 
leged Calvinists is evinced in a recent English publication, en- 
titled, “Christ the Substitute, a series of studies in Christian 
Doctrine based upon the conception of God’s universal Father- 
hood,” by E. Reeves Palmer, M. A. Mr. Palmer professes to 
be a Calvinist such as he thinks Calvin would probably have 
been had he lived in our day. The modifications, however, 
which this hypothesis of a nineteenth century Calvinism is 
made the vehicle of introducing into the Calvinistic system, to 
use Mr. Palmer's own words, are “very considerable.” First of all 
he thinks Calvin's starting point was wrong, and so Mr. Palmer 
proposes to substitute for the idea of God's sovereignty from 
which Calvin started, the idea of the Fatherhood of God. On this 
subject and man’s sonship he says much that is true, and beau- 
tifully and suggestively expressed. He sets forth an idea of 
substitution quite different from that of the orthodox Calvinist, 
against which doctrine he brings no less than five objections. 
He thinks it limits the substitutionary work to the atonement, 
takes an erroneous view of the atonement, is artificial and inade- 
quate, misses the real problem of salvation, and is incompatible 
with the idea of Fatherhood. Mr. Palmer's own theory is this: 

“Jesus Christ is the Substitute to man for the original head 
and representative of the race. He undoes for humanity all 
that the original man should not have done but did, and does 
for humanity all that the original man should have done but did 
not, and so makes possible and actual the salvation and restora- 
tion of mankind. This substitution to man rather than instead 
of man, includes every part of Christ’s redemptive work, from 
his incarnation upon earth to his eternal life in heaven. The 
Son of Man, therefore, repents, works righteousness, makes 
atonement and rises into the new life. He dies not instead of 
men, but for them, so that they like him may also die to sin.” 

In his discussion of the doctrine of election also Mr, Palmer 
criticises the statement of it in the Westminster Assembly’s 
Catechism, and gives a rendering of the idea of election from the 
standpoint of fatherhood as opposed to that of sovereignty, 
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which is in direct opposition to all the teaching of Augustine 
and Calvin. 





The Church Quarterly Review of London, for January, contains 
an elaborate review of Hall’s “Kenotic theory.” Dr. Hall main- 
tains that the “Kenotic” interpretation of Philippians 2 : 7 is in- 
consistent with the context in which the verse occurs, the use of 
the word »€vo@ in every other place in the New Testament in 
which it is used, the general teaching of the Scriptures, etc., the 
traditional theology of the Christian Church. Dr. Hall sum- 
marizes as follows his “reasons for rejecting the Kenotic theory”: 
(1) The Scriptures do not justify the Kenotic theory, but on the 
contrary contain truths and statements which are inconsistent 
with it. (2) The theory is inconsistent with the dogmatic de- 
crees of the Ecumenical councils touching the incarnation and 
our Lord’s person. (3) It is rejected by Catholic doctors in 
general of every age. (4) The arguments by which it is sup- 
ported are fallacious. (5) It is inconsistent with more than one 
fundamental truth of our religion, and tends inevitably to Socin- 
ianism. 





The same Review furnishes an article called forth by the re- 
cently published life of the late Dr. R. W. Dale, which gives an 
insight into the views and life of one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest theologian among English non conformist of this gener- 
ation. The article among other things presents Dr. Dale’s view 
of the sacraments which strongly approaches the Lutheran view. 
So advanced were his views that his biographer, his own son, 
says ‘that his father probably stood almost alone among congre- 
gationalists in his conception of the nature and office of the 
Lord’s Supper.” In speaking of Dr. Dale, one of his closest 
friends said “it is the men of strong and deep convictions who 
are most able to respect those who hold opposite views as firmly, 
as intelligently, and as tenaciously as they cling to their own.” 
This was finely illustrated in the great dissenter’s warm friend- 
ship for such Anglicans as Canon Liddon, Dean Paget, Bishop 
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Westcott, Dr. Bright and Dean Church. After reading the life of 
Dr. Pusey, he could even say this of the Tractarians—«The 
blessing of God was in it (the Tractarian movement) though we 
did not see it, and in a form they did not understand, in the 
lives and the devotion of these men a new endowment of the 
Holy Spirit came into the life of England.” Again, Dr. Dale 
said of Pusey’s Life: “I closed the book with a deep impression 
of the nobleness and massiveness of his nature, and feeling more 
than ever that the power of God was in him. The absence of 
joy in his religious life was only the inevitable effect of his con 
ception of God’s method of saving men, in parting with the 
Lutheran truth concerning justification he parted with the springs 
of gladness,” In view of the superficial judgment of the day 
regarding Christian doctrine, the impression of a thinker like 
Dale, regarding the solemnity of dogmatic teaching, is signifi- 
cant. He said, “to touch any of the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith is to incur the gravest responsibility.” 





Prof. Edward L. Curtis, D. D., contributes to the January 
Bibliotheca Sacra, a timely article on “The Outlook in The- 
ology.” What he says of some phases of biblical criticism con- 
tains something of a note of admonition: “In spite of these 
outlooks for a highest constructive religious criticism of the 
Bible, we must recognize that the results of biblical criticism, 
taken as a whole are radical and revolutionary. They have 
destroyed the infallibility of both the Old and New Testament, 
and at first blush this looks as though Protestant Christianity 
were at an end; for Protestant Christianity has been supposed 
to be entirely based upon an infallible Bible. The underlying 
Protestant idea, however, is not that Christianity is based upon 
the Bible, but upon a divine revelation. The adage, ‘the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestantism,’ is true only 
when we make the Bible and the divine or supernatural revela- 
tion convertible terms.” 

In the same Quarterly, the editor, Dr. G. Frederick Wright, 
in an article on “Dr. Driver’s Proof Texts,” calls to account 
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rather sharply some of the hypotheses of one of the most ad- 
vanced of the critics. Dr. Driver has sought among other things 
to maintain the universal proposition that “in the early stages of 
a nation's history the memory of the past is preserved habitually 
by oral tradition.” The editor calls in question the English 
critic’s authority for any such sweeping statement. “It is diffi- 
cult,” says Dr. Wright, “to see how he can make it in the face 
of the fact that the Tel-el-Amana tablets, representing only a 
single discovery in Egypt, furnish literary matter from officers, 
scattered over Palestine and Syria, which amounts in bulk to that 
of the whole Pentateuch, and which was written shortly before 
the time of Moses. Indeed, the discoveries in Babylonia and 
Egypt are all emphasizing the importance which was set upon 
written documents in pre Mosaic times. Thus, the ordinary 
theory, which makes Moses and his generation responsible for 
the Pentateuch, is receiving a support from these discoveries 
which many modern critics do not have either the perspicacity 
to perceive or the frankness to acknowledge. In the light of 
our present information it would be out of all analogy with the 
habits of the time and place for the generation to which Moses 
belonged to have left no written records of the momentous 
events which they witnessed and of which they were a part.” 


Dr. J. N. Fradenburg contributed an article to a recent issue 
of the Methodist Review on “The Covenant of Salt.” He ar- 
ranges the various biblical passages is certain groups according 
to the ideas that are most prominent in them, and illustrates 
them by copious references to ethnic notions and rites. He 
holds the blood covenant to be the original type from which 
other forms have come, remarking at the same time that, if Dr. 
Trumbull’s views are accepted, the threshold covenant must be 
of equal antiquity. In dealing with the difficult passage in 
Mark IX. : 42-48, he follows: the revised version in omiting the 
clause, “and every sacrifice shall be salted with fire,’ and trans- 
lates the remaining sentence, “for every one shall be salted for 
the fire,” as “every disciple shall be prepared for the sacrifice.” 
On this he follows such scholars as Edersheim. 
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A contribution of unusual interest is made to the March num- 
ber of the Methodist Review by Dr. S. P. Cadman, on the “Ox- 
ford Movement and its Leaders.” The writer shows in his finely 
written article that he has read the recently published book of 
rare interest, by Mr. Arthur Rogers, entitled “Men and Move- 
ments in the English Church.” It is high praise for a Meth- 
odist that Dr. Cadman confers upon that most interesting, 
but form our standpoint, in many respects, erroneous movement, in 
these lines: “The Oxford movement has presented genuine 
saintliness and popularized religion. It has crowded empty 
churches, and founded innumerable aids for the betterment of 
life and the relief of the poor. It exists and its work gains way, 
not because of its deterrents, but despite them, and it finds its 
strength in the life flowing out from God in Christ to all be- 
lievers. A just and lawful doctrine of the Church has been es- 
tablished and maintained. Hymnology has been enriched, and 
worship no longer regards coldness and even outward irreverence 
as the measure of its acceptance with God. * * _ The for- 
ward movement of Methodism owes much of its aggressive 
and evangelizing temper to the Oxford movement.” 


Not a few of the best and most experienced and successful 
pastors, as well as writers on Practical Theology, have come to 
the conclusion in view of certain pronounced tendencies of the 
day, that organization in the Church is being somewhat over- 
done. To organize a church is to make definite arrangements 
for various kinds of work, and to assign these to different indi- 
viduals or groups who shall be responsible for their performance. 
It is questionable, however, whether in some churches functions 
have not been multiplied beyond capacity. In the “Reformed 
Church Review,” for January, Rev. Dr. Bridenbaugh contributes a 
sensible article on this timely subject, under the titlk—*“The Scope 
and Limitations of Organization Within the Church.” He 
wisely discusses the necessity of organization, but points out the 
disadvantages and evils of over-organization. He says: 

“It requires but little reflection to be convinced that the pres- 
ent tendency of many churches is to over-organization, and to a 
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consequent dissipation of spiritual energies. There are congre- 
gations, in which have come to exist several practically inde- 
pendent organizations, working often at cross-purposes. Am- 
bitious persons, who are not made officers according to their 
wish in some existing society, have a weakness for starting 
something else, in which they can personally figure. They will 
have more societies, and will strive by mechanical means and 
novel methods to awaken enthusiasm, such enthusiasm, alas, as 
manifests itself too often in an epidemic of conventions where 
the chief characteristics are the swinging of hats and waving of 
handkerchiefs.” 


We find a strong article by Professor James Lindsay, in the 
“Presbyterian and Reformed Review,” on Friedrick Daniel Ernst 
Schleiermacher, who is called “the representative Theologian of 
the nineteenth century.” In criticism of that great genius’s view 
of religion as consisting in a feeling of dependence on God 
Prof. Lindsay has this to say: “Our religion must obviously be 
no mere feeling of absolute dependence upon God, as it came 
with Schleiermacher’s presentation of it, to be in its very es- 
sence. Religion is for us a feeling of trust, of confidence and 
of freedom in God. We must not be swept away by the cur- 
rent of our feelings, but have the basis of our religious life laid 
deep in the mind’s views of the truth of God, in the heart’s con- 
victions of his holiness and love, and in the fixed and firm de- 
termination of the will that is made one with him by faith and 
joyous self surrender.” 


Of the utility of the study of Church history to the theologian 
Prof. Graebner, the editor; says in the “ Zieological Quarterly” of 
the Missouri Synod.—The theologian who studies ecclesiastical 
history and knows what he is about will find in the records of 
former times and events the ailments under which the Church 
in those days, and more especially the teachers of the Church, 
or men considering themselves as such and so considered by 
others, have suffered, the efforts successful or unsuccesful which 
were made to cure such ailments, the fearful ravages made by 
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heresies and abuses when they developed into epidemic spread- 
ing over great parts of the Church.” 





A special interest attaches to an article by Mr. W. B. Parker in 
the New World on “The Religion of Mr. Kipling,” in view of 
his recent critical illness. The writer of the article thinks that 
the appearance of Kipling’s noble Recessional at the Queen's 
Jubilee, “may well be considered one of the chief religious views 
of the past two years,” He thinks also that the majesty of that 
great poem reassures us that the succession of great English 
poets is being kept up, as well as confirms us in the faith that 
great art is forever inseparable from religion. He further thinks 
that this gifted man, of whom he writes, has uttered for us 
afresh in poems which, like the Recessional, have at once voiced 
the hopes and prayers of our generation, “those feelings which 
make up the body of our faith.” 





The American Journal of Theology gives much attention to at- 
tempts to define Ritschlianism. In the January number again 
Rev. Dr. Macintosh, of Scotland, contributes a strong and learned 
article on “The Ritschlian Doctrine of theoretical and religious 
knowledge.” It indicates the difficulty of defining such specious 
theologians as that of the school of Ritschl. 


Il. 


GERMAN. 
By S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A. M. 


Frey, of Dorpat, in a recent publication, declares uncondi- 
tionally against Animism in Israel. Schwally, in 1892, claimed 
that as far back as we can trace Israel’s history, we find an ani- 
mistic belief going along with Jehovah religion. Frey studies 
the habits and customs of the people, (which last long after the 
beliefs which caused them, have ceased to be,) when they come 
into history, and finds merely belief in the existence of spirits 
after death, and no trace of a corresponding cult. 
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Sellin, of Vienna, in his “Serubbabel” of last year, tries to fill 
the gaps in our knowledge of the first post-exilian century. He 
claims that the prophets inaugurated a movement among those 
who returned in the time of Cyrus, which resulted in making 
Serubbabel king. The whole thing ended in a fruitful catastro- 
phy. Jerusalem was again devastated, the temple profaned, and 
Serubbabel suffered martyrdom. In fact he is the subject of the 
songs of Deutero-Isaiah. By this the Messianic hope was 
ruined. On the one hand dark despair, and on the other the 
ray of salvation, which a single great genius brought forth in 
dark night by turning the attention of his countrymen from the 
future to the past, in which its ideals lay. These are the two 
elements that explain the genius of Judaism. 

Nowack, speaking of this book, says that such an event as 
Serubbabel’s elevation to kingship, (with its following events), 
is quite possible, but raises the question as to whether Sellin’s 
positive proofs justify such a conclusion. They consist chiefly 
of the beautiful explanation which such an event would give to 
several knotty questions of this and the immediately following 
period. Nowack characterizes the whole thing as a theory for 
specialists to work upon, and adds that according to his informa- 
tion and thinking, there are many insurmountable difficulties in 
the way which make it untenable. 





Steuernagel, of Halle, in 7: R. for December, in commenting 
on recent critical literature on the Hexateuch, claims that its 
apologists demand a preconceived notion of the manner and 
forms of revelation in order to come to a right understanding of 
it, without telling us whence we are to get it; the critics on the 
other hand, study the documents of revelation, test them even 
in details and thus gain their conception of the manner and 
forms of revelation. The opologists, (among whom is Green, of 
Princeton,) are, as a class, superficial and frequently misrepresent 
the critics and their work. 

Siegfried, of Jena, prepared the vol. on Solomon’s Song, in 
Nowack’s “Handkommentaz Zum Alten Testament.” In it he 
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holds with Wetzstein, Budde, Stade, e¢. a/., that this so-called 
song is a collection of marriage-songs, in all probability, of Pal- 
estinian- Jewish origin. 





Bachmann, Gymnasial professor in Munich, published a book 
in January, with the title, “The Personal Experience of Salvation 
and its meaning for Faith according to the Testimony of the 
Apostles.” In it he investigates the question whether and to 
what extent the content of saving truth can be derived from the 
consciousness of salvation of the Christian, by consulting the 
apostolic letters, and concludes that they show aggreement on 
the following points: A rich and blessed experience of the sal- 
vation freely given in Christ is peculiar to the Christian. But 
the real content of salvation towers high above this experience. 
Therefore, faith is not grounded on experience, but both go back 
to the salvation given in Christ, which is offered in the Gospel 
and must be voluntarily accepted. 





Harnack and Kaftan have attempted to prove that ecclesiasti- 
cal sanction is the essential characteristic of dogma, (Harnack 
in “Prolegomena Zur Disziplin der Dogmengeschichte,” and 
Kaftan in “Glaube und Dogma,”) and on the strength of this 
they assert a certain appreciable difference between dogmas 
and formulated expressions of Christian doctrine. Stange, of 
Halle, in “Das Dogma und seine Beurteilung in der neiieren 
Dogmengeschichte,” seeks to shows from the history of dogma 
that ecclesiastical recognition is its second element, while free 
doctrinal development and scientific expression constitute its first 
element. 





E. Pfennigsdorf, of Haarzgerode, in 7: R. for December, in 
reviewing certain publications of the last three years bearing on 
Materialism, concludes that “the reign of theoretical materialism 
is coming toan end.” Already in 1896, the great naturalist 
Raoul Pitet published an important book which concludes all in 
the declaration: “Theoretical Materialism is dead.” Materialism 
has scarcely a representative among the deep thinkers and epoch- 
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making investigators of the present; all the more does it yet 
reign in the middle and lower planes of culture—the press and 
the literature of the day. Materialism cannot explain the world 
of phenomena. It looks as if we will have a period of specula- 
tion. The books reviewed (Mengi, Kohler, Steude, Wyneken, 
Schellwein and Drews), show not merely the close of the old 
epoch, but also the beginning of a new one. The title of Drews’ 
work, is “The Ego as the Fundamental Problem of Metaphys- 
ics, an Introduction to Speculative Philosophy.” He attempts 
here to explain the entire realm of Metaphysics from the stand- 
point of the Ego, and at the same time to bring to light the 
meaning of the Cartesian “Cogito ergo sum,” for the new phi- 
losophy, even for Kant. 


Pastor Buettner at the Moellner Conference in Hanover, Sept. 
1898, read a practical paper on Confession. Speaking about 
private confession, he expresses regret that individual confession 
had been given up for almost 200 years, and added that it would 
be madness to want to force its introduction now, when individ- 
ualism reigns, and that we can be satisfied that we still retain 
the so-called public confession, which of course exists and has 
its meaning only in connection with the sacramental life of the 
Church. 


From the report of the attendance at the German Universities 
for the summer semester of 1898, as given in Schneider's The- 
ologisches Jahrbuch, we gather the following interesting figures: 
Total number of matriculated students, 32,231. Attendance 
during summer semester 1895, 29,107. Present attendance di- 
vided as follows (the figures in parenthesis show the number 
of students during previous semester.): Students of theology, 
Protestant, 2681, (2746); Catholic, 1571, (1153); Law, 8972, 
(7952); Medicine, 8291, (7849); Philosophy [which embraces 
everything else taught in a German University,] 10,715, (9812). 
In the winter semester of 97—98 there were 2350 foreigners regis- 
tered as students at universities. During the summer semester 
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of ’98, 309 women attended the various universities, 166 of 
whom are credited to Berlin. Excluding the members of theo- 
logical faculties there are 2178 instructors in German universities, 
of whom 277 are Catholic, z. ¢., less than 14 per cent., while 36 
per cent. of the population of the Empire belong to that faith. 
This disproportion does not speak well for Rome's boasted in- 
fluence in matters of education. From the summer of 1890 to 
the summer of 18098, the number of theological students de- 
creased almost 40 per cent..—from 4527 to 2682. “Without 
doubt the former number was far ahead of the demand.” Only 
Erlangen and Griefswald have maintained their numbers with 
little or no change. The present attendance of students of the- 
ology at the various universities is as follows: 

Halle 433; Leipzig 319; Berlin 315; Tuebingen, Evangeli- 
cal 309, Catholic 170; Griefswald 249; Erlangen 235 ; Goettin- 
gen 143; Marburg 130; Breslau, Evangelical 82, Catholic 291 ; 
Bonn, Evangelical 76, Catholic 291; Strassburg 71; Koenigsberg 
69; Kiel60; Giessen 59; Heidelberg 58; Jena 47; Rostock 
27. The four universities whose faculties are entirely Cath- 
olic stand as follows: Muenster 305; Frieburg 210; Munich 
155; Wiirtzburg 135. Of the larger universities, Berlin, Erlan- 
gen and Leipzig show a decrease while Halle and Tuebingen 
have increased. The average attendance at other institutions of 
learning for all Germany is 50 for every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. The average attendance at these institutions according to 
creed is for every 10,000 Protestants 55, for every 1000 Catho- 
lics 22, for every 10,000 Dissenters 49, and for every 10,000 Jews 
432. 





The circulation of C. W. in 1893 was 4555. At present it is 
4200. ’ 

In Brunswick it is proposed to allow laborers to work till the 
hour of service and after 3 P. M. every Sunday. The A. £&. L. 
Kz. heartily condemns this, but prefaces its remarks by saying: 
“We know ourselves to be entirely free from a legal acceptance 
of the third commandment.” 

Prof. Nitzsch, of Kiel, son of the great theologian, died Dec. 
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19th, 1898. Schraeder of Goettingen, a former student of 
Cremer of Griefswald, has been called to the chair of the latter. 

The German Emperor has given Prof. Hauck of Leipzig the 
prize for the best work on German history produced during the 
last five years. His “Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,” which 
has now unreserved commendation and admiration from the 
professors of profane history, brought him this distinction. 

Karl von Buchrucker, head of the Bavarian Lutheran Church, 
founder of the V. X. Z., and author of the Catechism and Bible 
History recently adopted in Bavaria, died, Jan. 29th. 


SN ee 


ARTICLE XIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dr. Martin Luther’s Vorreden, historische und philologische Schriften. 
Als Supplement des sechsten Bandes: Auslegung des Alten Testa- 
ments. Auslegung uber die Propheten Obadjah bis Maleachi.  4to. 
Pp. 2195. 

This is volume XIV. of the Walch Edition, carefully revised and 
splendidly issued by the Missouri Synod under the editorial supervision 
of Prof. A. F. Hoppe. The larger portion of this volume 810-2195 
consists of Luther’s Exposition of the Minor Prophets from Obadiah 
to Malachi forming thus a supplement to Vol. VI., noticed in the QUAR- 
TERLY of January 1898, and having been for the most part obtained 
from the Zwickau and Altenburg MSS 

The remainder of the volume consists of miscellaneous material of 
absorbing interest—a collection which if Luther could be translated 
into Lutheran English would make one of the most popular and fascin- 
ating publications that could be produced in this age. 

We have first a series of prefaces to the German translation of the 
Bible, including those to nearly all of the individual books—sometimes 
several—and also those to the Apocrypha. Then we have a number of 
Luther’s Prefaces to Biblical Commentaries from the hand of other au- 
thors, and after these a number of his prefaces to books and writings 
by other authors, closing with Prefaces to Collections and Editions of 
his own writings. 

Four hundred pages are taken up with Luther’s historical and philo- 
logical writings: his Chronicon of the Age of the World,—which he 
challeges others to improve—his theological use of Logic, his transla- 
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tions of AZsop’s Fables, his complaint of the birds against Luther and 
his servant, &c. 

The volume opens with a fierce attack upon the thieving publishers 
who reprint his books, copyright having been as yet unknown. He 
scores them for their greed and dishonesty, but what irritates him most 
is the merciless mutilation of his own text. While he seems to have 
received no royalty, or to have cared precious little for it, it naturally 
and justly made him furious to find that these robbers of his literary 
property had no conscience on the matter of printing them correctly or 
incorrectly, no concern whether they falsified his meaning or garbled it 
to an extent that Luther himself could no longer recognize it as his own. 
‘They go on rips raps,’’ he scolds, “their one aim is money, whereas 
if they were the right kind of printers, they would know very well that 
too much pains cannot be taken in such work as printing, as has often 
been attested to me by those who have made the effort.’’ In line with 
his denunciation of those who socruelly wronged him by their wretched 
reprints he begs his friends and his foes, his master printer and his 
readers, that they will allow his German New Testament of 1539 to be 
his own. If they find it defective then let them make a translation for 
themselves, and not tinker at his. Luther’s honest soul very properly 
protested against all literary dishonesty. 

That this oracle of his age spoke, like a true prophet for all time, is 
strikingly manifest in his complaint that for high offices and grave pub- 
lic business such untried and unfit men were employed. Civil-service 
reform, like every other reform, appears to have had its first champion 
in this immortal reformer. E. J. WOLF. 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


Extemporaneous Oratory. For Professional and Amateur Speakers. 

By James M. Buckley, L. L. D. 480 pages. Price $1.50. 

This is a book for all who serve the public; for all such are liable to 
be called upon to present their thoughts in speech. In general, three 
methods of public speech are open to the young student: Writing and 
reading ; writing and reciting ; and the extemporaneous method. Each 
has its supporters and advantages. But it would be hard to read the 
opening chapters of this book without becoming an advocate of the 
last named system. Extemporaneous does not mean necessarily unpre- 
meditated. The student is particularly warned against the careless, off- 
hand style of speaking. Dr. Buckley’s well known mastery of his art 
led toa request for this book. It is, therefore, not a mere compila- 
tion, but the result of rich and ripe experience. It presents a system 
of careful mental training by which the mind is stored with forms of ex- 
pression and taught to work as readily before the public asin the study. 
The truths to be presented are gathered and arranged beforehand, but 
the final form of the deliverance is left to the ‘birth of the occasion.”’ 
We especially commend the chapters on word getting and assimilation. 
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It would be expecting too much to suppose that the reader should be in 
sympathy with every precept set forth. But the subject matter is of 
such a character that it is adaptable to the individual mould. We 
heartily commend Dr. Buckley's work, especially to the young preacher 
and to the teacher, as a text-book. STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


Dwellers in Gotham. A Romance of New York. By Allan Dale, 

New York. 

The author of this book has chosen good material. And that he has 
written with a sincere purpose, is all too evident. Were hea more pol- 
ished writer, he might have succeeded as an essayist. For the author 
and his bold moral arguments are continually before the reader. But 
his sentences are slovenly and unfinished, he uses too many adjectives, 
and seems not to understand the accurate use of words. His English 
is marred by colloquial expressions and the occasional use of slang. 
That unexcusable solecism, ‘‘quite a little,’’ is frequent. He seems to 
possess neither the imagination nor the art to turn his material into 
readable fiction. In this volume of three hundred and ninety-two 
pages—which are too many pages for the development of a very slight 
plot, characters enough for three such volumnes are introduced, each 
one with his full family history. These characters appear and disappear 
as seems necessary to keep up the debating school on social questions 
which the writer maintains throughout the book. They all talk alike 
in figures of speech and parables, with some airy witticisms thrown in. 
The dialogue is stiff and forced, a mere mask for the author’s thoughts 
and arguments. 

Many of the proper names employed are suggestive, as if used in an 
attempt to help out the weak and inconsistent characterization. The 
story has no perspective, and hence no movement, though one stum- 
bles on several scenes, any of which might be intendcd for a climax. 
As the great number of characters presented, cannot be naturally dis- 
posed of, the author closes the book with an epilogue, in which he tells, 
very frankly from his own point of view, what became of everybody, 
using the impure English of the business world to do so. 

We believe that the right to criticise a book adversely is confined to 
those persons who make their criticisms helpful to the writer by point- 
ing out his failures from a technical stand-point. Space fails us, or we 
should be glad. to do this more fully. The mechanical work on the 
book is very fine. M. E. RICHARD. 


A. J. HOLMAN AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Holman Comparative Self-Pronouncing S. S. Teachers’ Bible. 
Containing, in Combined Text, the Authorized and Revised Versions 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to this LINEAR PARALLEL Edition of 
the Bible. Its method of presenting the texts of the Authorized and Re- 
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vised Versions on the same page by giving the reading in a large-type 
line where the versions agree, and in upper and lower parallel lines in 
small type where they differ, is certainly the most convenient and satis- 
factory of all the methods we have yet seen. It is a most happy expedi- 
ent for presenting the different readings to the eye and facilitating com- 
parison. The edition cannot fail to become a favorite one with Sabbath 
School teachers and other students of the Scriptures. M. VALENTINE. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Book of Worship with Hymns and Tunes. Published by the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
Price $1.25. 

This book is the revised ‘‘Book of Worship,’’ ordered by the General 
Synod at its Canton (Ohio) convention in 1893. It has been eagerly 
awaited by many churches and will, no doubt, meet with a rapid sale. 

The revision pertained to the hymns and tunes. The work has been 
done by two committees of five each, and we believe that the verdict of 
the churches, after a fair trial, will be that it has been done well. 

Somewhat over two hundred hymns have been added, and nearly an 
equal number omitted. Those that have been introduced are of such 
excellence that they will meet with general acceptence, quite a large per- 
centage being drawn from the rich treasures of German hymnology. A 
few of those omitted will be missed by some with sincere regret; the 
most of them, however, are omitted without material loss. The 
changes made have been unquestionably to the improvement of the book. 

Some changes in the hymns themselves conduce, in our judgment, to 
their betterment. For example, we like the certitude of 


“And knows her guilt was there,” 


in the fourth stanza of hymn 232 much better than the elements of ap- 
prehensiveness in ‘‘hofes her guilt was there.’? We also like the 
changes made in the hymn beginning, “I love thy Zion, Lord.” Not 
many will be found willing to zaviéte a curse upon themselves for any 
shortcomings in their love for the Church or for their fellow-believers, 
and a promiscuous congregation should not be asked todo it. Other 
changes deserve like approval. 

These hymns as a whole are “spiritual songs,’’ fit means for the ex- 
pression of the heart’s devotion. They meet the requirements of a 
true hymn in being addressed to the Lord and in turning the heart God- 
ward in its devotions and aspirations. The revision is a real enrich- 
ment and the sincere thanks of the Church are due to the men who have 
done their perplexing work so faithfully and well. 

The index of first lines of stanzas as well as of the hymns is a good 
feature. We shall let some one else speak of the tunes, as our musi- 
cal education has been neglected and we cannot pass judgment on them. 
The names of the committeemen, however, are an assurance im them- 
selves that their work will bear a fair critical test. P. M. BIKLE. 


I@> Several important book-reviews are held over till July. 





